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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS OF THE DAY. 


** AGRICOLAS.”’ 


Vol. IV. 
THE NEW VOLUME. 

We present to our readers to day the first number 
of our volume for the current year, and in so doing 
we can but promise our patrons a continuance of 
that industry which has marked its course for years, 
and of that devotion to the interests of husbandmen 
which with us amounts to a passion. Viewing as we 
ever have, and ever shall, agriculture as the interest 
of the earth—believing that, in proportion as it may 
prosper—as its followers shall advance in the art 
and science of their calling—so will human morals, 
the cause of christianity, and the arts of civilization, 
be improved and elevated, we have always cherish- 
ed the most ardent desire to promote, by every 
means within our humble abilities, all that belonged 


toa branch of industry which we believed, in the | 


sincerity of our heart, formed the reckon which rest- 
ed the frame-work of society. In all Jarge commu- 
nities of civilized men, there must necessarily be a di- 
versity of callings and irterests; for of such, are the 
great agcregates of nations comprised ; but however 
essential each of these callings may be, in securing 
human comforts, or in enlarging the sphere of the 
‘uxuries and elegancies of life, take away those en- 
gaged in the pursuits of husbandry, and you deprive 
society of those supports on which reposes its well 
being—nay its > ery means of existence; for of a 
truth, agriculture is the ground-work on which the hap- 
piness and prosperity of man rests. Abundant harvests 
never fail to give tone and energy to enterprise and 
industry of every hue, phase, and description.— 
Show us a people where an improved state of hus- 
bandry exists—where science and art have conspired 
‘o enlighten the agricultural mind, and we will show 
you a happy and prosperous community, one in 
which every other interest shares of the blessings 
and benefits that abound. Agriculture, then, may be 
vonsidered the key-stone of human greatness, as 
without it flourishes, the other occupations of man, 
depending, as they do, upon it fur sustenance, must 
be despoiled of the elements upon which they subsist 
and have their physical as well as social being. 
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| Appreciating the pursuits of agriculture in this im- 
| portant light—and indulging in the feeling which 
fills our heart with joy and gladness, when we be- 


-| hold around us the evidences of human comfort, we 
' 


trust we may be excused in the opening of our new 
volume, in appealing to agriculiurists to exert a vig: 
ilant guard over their interests—to ascertain their 
wants, and demand a remedy for the evils under 
which they lie. How these things are to be attain- 
ed, rests with agriculturists themselves; but, for 
ourself, we can see no better plan than the one sug- 
gested by Dr. Brewer, of Montgomery county, in this 
State. He suggested a Convention of agriculturists, 
who should come together in council, ascertain their 
| wants, proclaim their rights, and, as a means of se- 
| curing them, send such delegates only to our State and 
| National legislatures, as will pursue a course of poli- 
cy calculated to promote the welfare of the tillers of 
the soil. Comprising, as those who are engaged in the 
cultivation of the earth, do, two-thirds of the entire 
population of the country, it is, relatively speaking, 
very singular, that their’s is the only interest that 
may be said to be almost entirely overlooked in the 
legislation of the country, bcth by the local and gen- 
eral governments. Why is this so? The answer is 
ready. It is, because the other classes of Society 
watch over and guard what they conceive to be their 
interests, and use means to bring their wants before 
their respective governments—while agriculturists, 
with folded arms, patiently rest in a state of apathy 
and indifference, as fata] as they are suicidal to their 
own and their country’s welfare. Those whodesi e 
a redress of grievances, must make those grievances 
known ; for gc vernments rarely volunteer acts caicu- 
lated to meliorate the concition of those who bear 
their sufferings in silence, and wear the yoke with 
philosophic equanimity. We repeat it—agriculturists 
should meet in Conventions, in their respective Slates, 
counsel together, ascertain their wants, and take such 
measures as will secure their rights. 

To WHOM AMONG AGRICULTURISTS SHALL TuE 
CounTRY BE INDEBTED FOR SETTING THIS BALL 5N 
MOTION? 
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~ WORK FOR JULY. 


| good tools, good implements, and abundant force to 
| do their work quickly and well—that no effort should 

It would be a source of undissembled gratification | be left unessayed to protect the grain, when cut, 
to us, could we, in this our monthly talk, feel ourself | from the casualties of weather—and that their hands, 





justified, in giving to our agricultural friends the as- | 
surance that good prices await them—that the sur- 
plus products of their farms will find willing pur- | 
chasers and remunerating rates. But surrounded as 
we are at home with present falling markets, a pros- 
pective, offering little, if any, improvement—and a 
state of things abroad so startling, so changeable, 
and so uncertain as to the future, we do not feel our- 
self at liberty even to guess what may be the result of 
events now transpiring. Should a general war grow 
out of the present convulsions in Europe, American 
ships may become the carriers of the transatlantic 
world, and American Agriculturists, the suppliers of | 
breadstuffs and provisions for the armies of the con- | 
tending powers. These matters, however, lie en- | 
veloped in the future, and are covered by a veil im- | 
penetrable to the keenest sight; so that nodeductions | 
are to be drawn from the aspect of affairs, as pre- | 
sented to view. A few weeks or months may never- | 


while engaged in harvesting, should be well suppli- 
ed with every necessary comfort of the inner-man, 
in order that they may go forth, each morning, to 
their toils, with unimpaired strength, well nerved 
arms, and the moral resolution of doing a faithful 
day’s work. ‘To ensuré these auspicious results, 
nothing is more conducive than kindly treatment and 
good fare. And whilst substantial food is being pre- 
pared, let it not be overlooked, that the hands while 
in the field, engaged in their arduous employment, 
require to be supplied with some refreshing beverage 
—and that where ardent drinks are prohibited, a 
very excellent substitute may be found in Cool-water, 
Molasses, and Ginger, well mixed together, in the 
proportion of 5 gallous of water, } gallon of molas- 
ses, and 2 ounces of pulverized ginger. A drink, 
thus prepared, is at once healthful and invigorating, 
without being in the least stimulating. 

Time of Cultting.—We are induced to believe that 


theless furnish data from which inferences may be | many suffer their wheat to get too ripe—too nearly 
drawn, and upon which opinions may be based,—un- | approaching the condition of dead ripe—before they 
til these shall have been developed, it is the part,| harvest it. Wheat to remain uncut thus long, not 
perhaps, of wisdom not to venture upon sp2culations, only loses much by the shattering of the grain while 
as speculations, at best, are among the last things to | undergoing the process of being cut, but suffers also 


} 
be relied upon. 





| in the quality of the flour, as wheat cut at the right 

With these remarks we shall note a few of the nu- 

merous things that claim attention 
On THe Farm. 

Cultivation of the Corn Crops.—It is altogether un- 
necessary to prescribe the mode by which the corn 
is to be cultivated, it being sufficient to say, that the 
main object should be, to keep it entirely free from 
grass and weeds of all kinds. This grain is one of 
generous habitudes, and never fails, when properly 
treated, to reward the culturist liberally; but it is 
one that requires to be well fed with nutritive and 
mineral manures, or to be grown in soil of great na- 
tural fertility, and to be kept clean from the time of 





planting until it shall be laid by, as it not only re- 
quires ample nourishment, but to be unencumbered 
with other plants. Indeed, he who expects to grow 
a larze crop should make up his mind at the onset of 
his labors, to do it justice in the broadest sense, to 
render it full and entire justice, as itis only through 
such means, that he can reasonably calculate on see- 
ing his anticipations realized, as the corn-plant is 
one which is exacting in its demands, and will not, 
when neglected, yield in the fulness of its measure. 
Harvesting. —1n many parts of the wheat growing 
regions of our far-reaching country, the harvest has 
not only begun, but is over—still there are many de- 
grees of latitude in which this impertant branch of 
rural labors has yet to be commenced. All we can 
say upon the subject, is, that ali who have their 
grain yet to cradle, should provide themselves with 


time—say at that period when the straw immediate- 
ly under the head of the grain becomes dry, yields 
whiter and better flour than when cut dead ripe. 
Buckwheat.—It is time that you had got this grain 
in—indeed, it is late, almost too late, to sow—you 
may, however, do so with a prety fair prospect of 
making a crop, provided you sow by the 10th of the 
month. When the ground may require manure, afew 
bushels of bone-dust will be found perhaps the most 
suitable of any other—10 bushels of bones, spread 
broadcast, wil! ensure a fair return of grain. 
Preparation of the Ground.—As we have recently 
seen inquiries as to the mode of its cultivation, we 
will state that the ground should be ploughed and 
harrowed, that a half bushel of seed should be sown on 
an acre of ground, which should be harrowed in 


well, and the ground rolled. 
Hay Harvest.—Iin cutting Timothy, we would advise 


that it be cut before the stalks and heads begin to 
turn brown. We are aware that the analysis of 
timothy hay, cut at the period when first in bloom, 
and when the seeds were ripe, showed several pet 
centum of nutritive matter more in the Jatter than in 
the former, but notwithstanding such is the result ot 
chemical analysis, we prefer to cut timothy grass a 
few days after it comes thoroughly into bloom.— 
When cut at that period the hay is less coarse and 
far more acceptable to horses—and, besides, the soi: 
is much less exhausted. We believe all hay, cer- 
tainly clover, would be the better of being cured ia 





cocks, after being wilted afew hours in the sun. 
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Millet.—This grain may be sown for hay, up to the ; compost for turnips—and the value of it would be 
10th of this month. A deep sandy loam is best | still more increased, if 5 or 10 bushels of bone-dust 
suited to its growth—it should be well manured, well | were added to the compost. Where bone-dust may 
and truthfully ploughed, and harrowed until the tilth | be a component element of the compost, the whole 
is perfectly fine ; then sow half a bushel of seed there- | should be well mixed together, and permitted to re- 
on, harrow it in and finish by rolling. main in pie, for, say 3 weeks before being used, in 

Depth of ploughing in Guano.—Although we have | order that the incipient process of the decay of the 
frequently, in our articles on this subject, indicated | bones might be brought on. If it should be imprac- 
the depth that Guano should be ploughed in, we find | ticable to get the quantity of ashes we have named 
inquiries still being made of us upon this point. And | for the compost, let two or three bushels be broad- 
we here state, that it should be ploughed in to the ; casted over the ground after the seed shall have 
full dept. of the furrow, whether that be 4, 6, or 8 | been sown. 
inches—the object being to prevent the escape of the Culture—So soon as the plants come up, let a 
already formed, and forming, carbonate of ammonia. | careful hand go over the patch with a mep in one 
No one need be apprehensive of ploughing it in too! hand and a vessel containing fish oil in the other, 
deep, as from the character of its nutrient element, | sprinkle the oil over the plants—then let him dust 
it will be sure to ascend, and meet the collateral roots | them with a mixture of equal parts of ashes, plaster 
ofthe plants in their search after food, and as for and soot—continue dusting them with this mixture 











the other constituents of which it is comprised, they 
will be as sure to be taken up by the roots in their 
descent for similar purposes. 

Fall Potatoes.—As we trust every one has, at least 
four or six weeks ago, planted their fall potatoes, we 
will say nothing upon that head, but we will enjoin 
it upon all, to see that their potato patches are not 
over-run with weeds from the time of first working 
them until they are finally laid by. 

Turnips.—We are the advocate of thorough prep- 
aration of the soil in turnip culture, and therefore, 
advise you to spread one half the manure you intend 
to puton, and give the ground you design for tur- 
nips a deep ploughing, harrow and roll it, and let it 
lay until you are about to sow your seed, then put on 
the other half of your manure, plough it in four 
inches deep, and harrow lengthwise and cross-wise, 
when your ground will be fit to receive the seed. 

Preparation and sowing of the seed —Soak your seed 
in fish-oil for 12 hours, then drain off the oil, and 
mix a sufficiency of ashes with the seed not only to 
seperate them, but to enable vou to distribute them 
evenly over the ground. Sow them, then harrow 
them in lightly, and roll the ground with a heavy 
roller. 

Quantity of Seed per Acre—From 1 to 1} lbs. of 
seed, if properly sown will be enough for an acre. 

Time of Sowing.—Most farmers delay sowing until 
August, but we believe the safer course is to get 
your turnip seed sown by the 25th of July. By sow- 
ing thus early, should the fly or flea cut off your 
first sowing, time will be allowed you to resow, an 
object which every turnip culturist should always 
have in view. 

Manure.—The best manure, usually to be found 
upon our farms, for turnips, is well-rotted cow dung, 
though any decomposed animal manure will answer. 
Either, however, are greatly enhanced in value by 
the addition of ashes. ‘Twenty double horse-cart 


loads of the manure named and 20 bushels of ashes, 


early each morning, while the dew is on the plants, 
until they get into the rough leaf. So soon as the 
roots begin to bottle let careful hands go into the 
patch, hoes in hands, and thin them out so as to stand 
about 6 inches apart, each way, taking care to pluck 
out every weed. In ten days give them another 
weeding, and then sow a bushel of salt per acre over 
them, and you may lay by your crop of turnips. 

The thinning out may, to a great extent, be effect- 
ed by passing a harrow through the patch when the 
plants begin to bottle—we have substituted the har- 
row for hoes with excelient effect. 

Sheep.—Provide a trough under cover in your 
sheep pasture, spread tar over the bottom of it, and 
sprinkle salt thereon. In licking up the salt, your 
sheep will smear their noses with the tar and thus be 
ensured against the fly depositing its eggs in their 
nostrils. 

Orchards.—If your meadows are not in cultivation, 
turn in your pigs to eat up the fruit as it may fall.— 
If in cultivation, pick up the falling fruit daily and 
give them to your hogs. 

Cankered, or dead wood, should be cut off close to 
the body of the tree, the wound should be made per- 
fectly smooth and covered with one or the other of 
the following mixtures: 

Fresh cow dung, clay, and lime, incorporated togeth- 
er thoroughly, and made into a paste about the con- 
sistence of mortar, by the addition of equal parts of 
urine and water. Apply this to the wounded parts 
and tie over it either paper or coarse rag. 

Or take equal parts of rosin, beeswax, and tur- 
pentine, simmer them over a slow fire until thorough- 
ly melted—apply this to the wounded parts witha 
paint-brush—when the first coat is dry, give a second 
one, and you will have a security against the wea- 
ther. 

Give to the bodies of your trees a washing with a 
solution of potash, made in the proportion of 1 Ib. of 
potash to 2 gallons of water. The wash for young 











to be well mixed together, will make an excellent 


trees should only be of half this strength. Where 
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the bark of the trees are <r and scabby, all such | and soap suds of | your kitchen and wash-house, the 
bark should be scraped off, and the bodies be painted | contents of your chambers, and the manure of your 
with a mixture made in the proportion of 1 gallon of | chickens, comprise the very best elements to form a 
soft soap, 1 lb. of flour of sulphur, and 1 quart of salt. ' compost heap, and you can well afford to employ one 
Put this on with a painter’s brush, beginning at the man and a horse and cart, in making such collec- 
ground, and going as far up as you can reach. ‘tions, from now until frost time. Don’t say, “1 
Peach Trees.—Uncover the roots of your peach | hav’nt time—I can’t spare the horse, cart and man’’ 
trees tothe depth of 4 or 5 inches, and whenever |—for you may rest assured of this, that a hand, 
you see a puncture or discover the oozing out of gum, | horse and cart, thus employed, will contribute more 
insert the point of a sharp wire, or that of a knitting towards the increase of your next year’s crops, than 
kneedle or pen knife, and thus kill the worm that | )any four hands on your place. Itis a well receiv- 
has been feeding on the life-blood of your trees: ed maxim of agricullural economy, that ‘‘ manure is 
then paint the bodies and roots of your trees, as far | | the farmer’s gold mine,” and yet there are but few 
as they are uncovered, with the mixture of soft soap, | amon gst us that carry out its practical renee 
sulphur and salt, as recommended above for apple | [f manure be our gold mine—and who doubts it /— 
trees; then mix up half a peck of freshly slacked surely the accumulation of it, should form one of the 
lime with the earth taken from around the trees, and | chief objects of every agriculturist. Where materi. 
return the whole, so as to cover up the roots well: | als such as we have named are abundant—and they 
then take a mixture of 7 parts salt and 1 part salt-| are so on most large estates—one hand with a cart 
petre, and sow it around and under your trees, inthe | and horse could easily collect ten or tweive, or fif- 
proportion of i pint of the mixture to each tree; the | teen loads a day, besides composting them, so that 
salt-petre must be pounded fine before being mixed the aggregate collection in a year, would enable 
with the salt. Prop up the limbs of your trees to most farmers to manure their entire corn fields 
prevent their being broken down by the weight of the heavily, thus secure abundant yields of this excellent 
fruit. | grain, and thereby ensure the highest state of fertili- 
Plum, Cherry and Pear Trees.—If any of the limbs | ty to all the arable land, if the culture of such corn 
on either of these varieties of fruit trees should be! fields were followed by wheat, clover, and plaster, 
blighted, cut them off into the sound wood, burn the | as it should be, not omitting to lime all such fields 
blighted branches, ard then pare off the wounded parts | as might need that mineral. 
smoothly and paint them witha mixture made of; Draining Wet Lands.—Any fields of stiff clay 
equal parts of rosin, bees-wax and turpentine. Then ' whereon the water lies, should be thoroughly drain- 
wash the bodies with the solution of potash as re- | ed, and as there is no better month than this to com- 
commended for apple trees, and in two weeks there- ' mence such work in, we commend it to the owners 
after apply the paint of soft soap, sulphurand salt. | of all such Jands to begin forthwith. We have been 
Caterpillar Nests.—Pick these off your fruit trees, | Jong since convinced, that it was the superabundance 
of all kinds, and burn them. | of water existing in wet clays, that winter killed the 
Broadcast Corn.—As the pastures generally give | wheat, and we are equally sure, that thorough drain- 
out in the months of August and September, we | ing will operate as a corrective—that many stiff 
should like to see our farming friends get into the | clays that now defy alike the strength of the team, 
fashion of putting in an acre of corn, broadcast, for | and the skill of the plowman, to put them in good 
every 10 head of milch cows. Such an acre, if the condition, would, by the process of draining, be con- 
ground were well manured and prepared, and sown verted into friable clay-moulds so soon as they wete 
with 4 bushels of corn, would yield green food enongh | relieved of their excess of water. 
to allow two good feeds a day for 6 weeks from the Deep Plowing.—As the period is approaching 
commencement of its being cut—would keep the! when our brethren will begin to break up their 
cows to their milk and in good condition up to frost. wheat grounds, we avail ourself of the occasion to 
The corn when used for feeding should be cuta, | remind them, that deep ploughing is one of the far- 
day ahead. ‘The ground on which corn is grown, | mer’s best helps. Before wer lands, however, are 
broadcast, should be heavily manured. | deeply ploughed, they should be drained. 

Bushes, Weeds, §c.—Have all such incumbrances Sprouting.—This operation should be done during 
cut up. | this and the ensuing month. The sprouts when cul, 
Compost "Ieaps.—Now is the time for you to set; should be put into piles and burnt for their ashes. 
about collecting the materials for compost heaps. Liming of Land.—As we believe that most of the 
Marsh mud, peat, scrapings of the roads, scrapings ; }ands which have been long in culture without hav- 
of ditches, of head-lands, fence-sides, fence-corners, | ing had lime applied to them, have become neatly 
and lanes, weeds, refuse vegetables, marsh grass, exhausted of that essential component of the con- 
mould and leaves from the woods, pine shatters, the | stituent elements of a good soil, we take time by the 
contents of your cow and stable yards, and hog-| forelock to recommend to all who may have suct 
pens, the sweepings of your dwelling-yard—the slops | jands, to make arrangements to purchase lime, of 
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marl, the approaching autumn, so that they may be | found on this shore have been subjected to an analytic- 
enabled to begin the work of applying lime to their al examination, and the results are ee reach of 
lands. If they cannot afford to put on 100 bushels | 887 ne who wishes to inform himself on this subject; 
_— y i 2 | I therefore deem it quite unnecessary to introduce 
to the acre, let them put on 25, and proceed cautious- | those results here. Suffice it to say that calcined 
ly with their expenditures. By the application of | lime and marl are dissimilar in all aspects of com- 
25 bushels per acre, at the present time, they will | parison, except their final effects, which are similar. 
be enabled hereafter, from the increase of products, | Calcined lime by itself will destroy all vegetables, in 
; , . | marl they will make (at least in mine) quite a luxu- 
to extend their purchases. A farmer can well ai- | rious growth. The former is not a manure in itself, 
ford to pay interest on money borrowed to purchase | the jatter is so in part, as the growth of vegetables in 
lime, marl, or ashes, though there are but few other | a load of it certifies. We suppose that the alluvial 
farming outlays that would justify a loan and the | substances, annually deposited during the accumula- 
sna of latucest, ' tion of these beds, (in harmony with our theory of 
pay : ; . | their formation) with some animal matter, debris of 
We have thus delineated, ia brief, a few of the | s16 once living fish, are present in a large per cent., 
many things which should claim the farmer's atten- | otherwise vegetable life would not be sustained as it 
tion, and, having done so, we shal] draw our month- is ona load of the unmixed marl. They both, calcined 
ly discourse to a close, by wishing our patrons good | lime and marl, furnish a permanent basis for im- 
onli thane. conde edbidia cece ty anlar The former is the more active, but the 
seins ine good p hii / ony i y . | datter is not the less certain in good effects. As will 
their undertakings, health to enjoy the fruits of their | ho inferred from what is stated above, there is not 
industry and enterprise, and the possession of that! the same danger of ruining the soil for a time, with 
richest enjoyment of a true heart—a happy home. | marl as there is with calcined }ime. ; 
To reap the greatest benefit from marl it should 
orem | be spread on a grass field, and the longer it remains 
MODE OF DIGGING AND APPLYING MARL. | onthe surface the betier. We usually select the 
(Continued from the June number, vol. 3, page 372, of the | clover field to haul upon, after the wheat crop comes 
American Farmer.} | off until we plant it for wheat or corn. Allour 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. fields are partially marled, but none entirely so, and 
By mabing the pits small and jeaving the wall en-! by always having a clover field, we are never ata 
tire, confining the water of each pit within it, we | Joss for a place to deposit ona clover ley. In the 
obviate the labor of boiling, which would otherwise ; winter and spring, when the hauling is good, we 
demand the entire services of one hand. The marl} haul on such parts of the clover field as we do not 
we leave in forming these partition walls, is of but | intend to mow, which is always the part that is most 
little account when compared with the labor itsaves. | in need of its helping influence. After our hay is 
If the road is kept, as it ought to be, so as to admit | cut we use any part of the field unmarled. We se- 
the carts close to the pit’s edge, the loader can throw | lect any seventh corn row and drop the loads on 
directly from the pit into it, until he has attained aj every seventh hill. 
depth of 3 feet: after this it is necessary tor himto| If the soil is thin we drop manure with it, and in 
throw it first upon the pit’s edge, and then into the | the same manner, and in the same quantity as to 
cart. Ifthe driver has to goa distance of 800 yards | number of loads, as long as the manure holds out. In 
or more, the loader can still keep the carts supplied ; | the spring of °46 (soon after we commenced farm- 
but if the distance is less than this, it is necessary, | ing), the field we put in corn was not a ciover ley 
after the pits are 3 feet deep, to have two loaders, | and was very poor. We marled about 15 acres, 
one to throw out of the pit, and another to load.— } and manured 10 of the 15. The corn to the casual 
When this is necessary we keep the second hand | observer, was not much benefitted by the marl un- 
spreading when not engaged at the pit, and by this | accompanied with manure, but on critical inspec- 
arrangement, usually get it spread as fast as the two | tion the ears were found to be larger and more nu- 
teams haul it out. It can be mined at any season, , merous, the bulk of the stalk was but little augmented. 
winter or summer, spring or fall, whenever the far- | It was sown with Mediterranean wheat in the same 
mer can obtain a leisure day or week, from the other | fall, and with clover iv the spring of ’47. The only 
avocations of the farm. It is not advisable to haul it | perceptible effect it produced on the straw was that 
when the ground is soft, as after heavy rains or other | it stood up much better than that was on the unmarl- 
thaws, neither do the pits work so well then in con- | ed part of the field ; the heads however were better 
sequence of the water being more abundant. Jn cold | filled, and the grain was more mature and heavier. 
weather the hands, especially the one in the pit, | Upon the clover crop its effects are more conspicu- 
must have the best of coarse boots, to prevent the | ous: are as salutary as any reasonable man could 
water from penetrating to their feet, and in other re- | desire. The unmarled part is still poor, with but 
spects be comfortably clad. Thus equipped they | here and there a bunch of diminutive clover, the 
will not only make no objection to the ‘terrific marl | other, marled without manure, is covered with a 
pit,” but prefer it to the open field. We keep 3} luxuriant crop that will ensure a fine crop of corn 
hands, 2 men and a boy, cultivate 60 acres in corn, | and of wheat. Having now a good clover ley ona 
the same in wheat or oats and clover, cut 6or 8 tons | soil not deficient in lime we entertain no fears but 
of hay, and do such other work on the farm as is de- | that we shall, by rotating corn, wheat and clover, 
manded in conducting its interests fairly, and average | continue to improve it, without hauling any more 
from 2 to 3000 loads of marl annually. We employ, } manure on it. it will be observed that by manuring 
in brsy seasons, a daily laborer, perhaps 60 days | with the marl we gained in our first crop of corn 
during the year. and wheat, and the clover is now as two to one com- 
This statem sant serves to show how easily we can} pared with the unmarled ; the one is therefore much 
marl our lands, if we have but the resolution to say | more expeditious than the other mode of improve- 
we can and will. Samples from the principal beds! ment, but both are certain. I consider all the ma- 
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nure I haul on land that is not marled thrown away : | result of the observations which we made of his farm 
but not so with marled Jand not manured. I have ; and farming, during a visit which we paid him on 
been asked how many crops of corn and wheat this | the 12th ultimo. Some two years since we were 
marl and clover improved land will sustain without | called to the Laurel Factory, on business, and then 
giving way? This | cannot answer, as | have never | hoped to have had an opportunity of examining the 
made, nor wish to make, the experiment: being sat-| improvements which he had made on his farm, but, 
isfied to rotate in corn, wheat and clover, (or wheat, | as he was absent, our observation was confined to the 
corn and clover, which is the better) and luxuriate | very superficial view which we could obtain from 
in the contemplation of my improving fields and in- | the road on our way homeward. We then, howev- 
creasing crops. My friend says to me, when I boast | er, had the pleasure to realize the gratifying fact, 
to him of my rampant field, as compared with his al} | that Col. C. had carried on his improvements with a 
corn and all wheat field, ‘oh! your land is marl- vigorous hand—with a judicious and enlightened 
ed, I could do the same with the same Jand.” You | head,—for we saw luxuriant crops growing, where, 
have marl, why don’t you mine it? we claim no only a few years before, barren clays and those em- 
eredit for making grain grow, it is for marling and | blems of poor soils—the sedge and poverty grasses— 
elovering, and then cultivating to the best of our skill, | ruled the ascendant. These evidences of improve- 
that we claim credit. 1 think, Mr. Editor, that we} ment, together with the admirable and able papers 
have shown that it is highly probable that our marl | published in our journal, during Jast year, by Col. 
beds grew by accretion, where they are, and that | C. “on the renovation of worn-out lands,” warmed in 
they would still be growing if salt water had not left | us the desire to go and see for ourself what he had 
them—that the mining of marl is not a very expen- | done, and glad are we that we obeyed the yearnings 
sive business, nor a very difficult undertaking to ac-| of our heart, for the eight hours which we spent in 
complish—that its mining is one of the very best} the examination of the Colonel’s farm, we shall ever 
investments of capital—that mar! of itself, without | rank as amongst the most happy ones of our life; for 
manure, with clover forms a basis of improvement, | independent of the kind aud hospitable reception 
which judicious husbandry will carry to any pointof | which we met with, ail that we saw around us, gave 
fertility desired, if attainable by any process. And the pleasing assurance that there were no lands in 
J think I have also shown, by inference, that he who | our native state, that could not be restored to fertili- 





possesses marl and does not apply it to his lands, is 
derelict to his individual interest, and to the interest 
of the Shore. Respectfully, 

An Eastern SHorEMAN. 

Dear Sir:—There are a few typographical errors 
in the part of this essay published in your last No.— 
a friend performed the oflice of an amanuensis in 
copying, and I suppose his hand was not legible. 

Instead of features of the fossil beds, it ought to be 
these fossil, &c. Instead of *‘centuries intervened,” 
it should be “intervenes.” Instead of “ tide-water 
in the ocean,” it should be “‘or the ocean.” Instead 
of ‘ That this peninsula” (that dropped) “ This pen- 
insula.” Instead of “impalpable shell,” it should 
be “ impalpable blue.” Instead of “ Larger, finer 
and more numerous,” it should be “ Larger, firmer,” 
&c. Instead of “ The average falls between 25 and 
100,” it should be ** 35 and 40.” 

A VISIT TO COL. CAPRON’S. 

The name of Col. Horace Capron, of Laurel, 
Prince George’s county, is as familiar to agricultur- 
al readers throughout the country as the names of 
their immediate neighbors,—for although he has not 
gained a reputation in the battle-field, amidst blood 
and carnage—amidst the groans of the wounded and 
the dying—although he has won no laurels at the 
price of a mother’s, a sister’s, or a widow’s tears, he 
has earned those which are the richer ard the more 
priceless, because they were achieved in the peace- 
ful pursuits of the farmer—because they were gain- 
ed in meritorious and successful efforts to improve 
lands which had been deprived of every vestige 
of fertility, and which had long been consigned to 
that cheerless fate,—old fields—the lot of thousands 
and tens of thousands of acres of the once fruitful 
soils of Maryland, as well as those of the other old 
States of our Union. We have thus alluded to Col. 





ty by a proper course of improvement,—and hence, 
the necessity had ceased to exist, for its people to 
leave tneir native hills and dales to go in search of dis- 
tant and more fertile lands, as those ai home were sus- 
ceptible of being renovated at a cost less in amount, 
than would be required to establish them with new 
homes in the land of strangers. The farm of Col. 
Capron consists of some fifteen hundred acres—seven 
hundred are arable lands, nearly six hundred of 
which, when he came into possession a few years 
since, were exiausted old fields, which, by a course of 
improvident culture, had been deprived of their every 
element of fertility, as thousands who have travelled 
between Baltimore and Washington will bear us 
witness. When he took the melioration of those 
fields in hand, they presented so hopeless a prospect 
that no one Jess enterprising than he—less imbued 
with the feeling of passionate devotion to the pursuits 
of agriculture—would have undertaken a task at 
once so unpromising and so herculean. But taking, 
as he did, a comprehensive view of the difficulties 
which surrounded him, feeling an abiding confidence 
in the truth of the theory which he had formed, and 
animated by the same indomitable energy—the same 
unflinching courage, which, had he been at Cerro Gor- 
do, would have enabled him to have been in the van of 
those who carried those heights, he proceeded in the 
execution of the glorious undertaking, and success 
—triumphant success—has crowned his efforts,—his 
fields stand forth, in bold relief, to attest the skilful- 
ness of the hand by which they have been rescued 
from poverty, abject poverty, and brought to a con- 
dition of more than virgin fruitfulness. In fields, 
where seven years ago five bushels of wheat to the 
acre could not have been grown, we beheld 140 
acres of wheat, whose heads were over-topping the 
altitude of the fence, and standing erect, and 80 
thickly set on the ground, that every square inch 
could claim its stalk as its own occupant—and if our 
judgment is not at fault, the average yield must reach 
35 or 40 bushels to the acre, unless some disaster 
may have intervened calculated to lessen its product 


before it shall have been harvested. In one of the 


C. with the view of introducing to our patrons, the fields, we are very certain that there are portions 
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that will vield 50 bushels to the acre. We arrive at} the Devons and Holsteins. There are 60 cows in 
these conclusions not in an over sanguine spirit, but| milk, about 20 of which are native cows, selected 
as the result of sober and chastened judgment. with care for their deep milking faculties, which 
Two days before our visit, the Col. had cut his} quality, is alike peculiar to the fuil-breds of each 
most forward field of grass, consisting uf clover and | kind we have enumerated. 
orchard grass, which it was estimated would yield 9 | From 130 to 150 gallons of milk are sold, daily, in 
tons to the acre, and we doubt it not, for the stubbles | Baliimore, Washington, aud at the Laurel village—tire 
shewed that they had borne burthens of no ordinary | receipts last vear were rising $4,000, and it is pre- 
volume and weight. We examined the hay as it was | sumed, they will reach $6,000 the present year. 
being heuled into the barn, and are free to say, that} The pastures in which the cattle feed are of the 
we have never seen any which had been better | richest and most luxuriant character, and do ample 
cured—it was perfectiy green m colour, and fragrant | credit to their enterprising proprietor, as well for 
as the rose, with the leaves all adhering to the stalks | the humanity thereby evinced for his herds, as for 
of the clover—in the curing, the Colouel pursues the | the skill he has displayed in covering hitherto bar- 
plan, which we have so often recommended, of cock- | ren fields with the richest verdure. 
ing the grass as soon as wilted,—in stowing it away, His barn is a noble structure of wood, in the form 
he salts it at the rate ofa peck of salt to the ton, and | of a T,—its front is 190 feet by 45: from its centre 





is thus enabled to house it much earlier than he | there is another structure 120 feet indepth. On the 
could otherwise do, snd to secure to his stock a most | ground floor of the front building there are apart- 
grateful and nutritious provender. menis for his wagons and earts, a cow stable with 
It being the object of Col. C. to devote his farm to | three rows of stalls for the milch cows, besides others 
dairy purposes, all save the partin wheat, is in grass, | of more spacious dimensions for the in-calf cows to 
except a field of 100 acres, now in fallow. bring forth their young in. On the same fluor is the 
The grass uncut at the time of our visit, consisted | milk room or dairy, which, we need not say, is kept 
chiefly of timothy and clover—and which promised | as clean asa new Eagle fresh from the mint; for or- 
to yield from 1} to 2 tons to the acre. der, system, and cleanliness, must prevail wherever 
Among the fields improved by Col. C. is one of | the eye of Col. C. can reach—and it reaches every- 
sixty acres, which he has reclaimed from a swamp, | where, for like a paternal general he superintends 
and now bears on its bosom a heavy crop of timothy. {every operation, every movement, himself. The 
This wonderful improvement has been effected by | barn has every appliance—every convenience—cal- 
draining; the drainage being conducted under his| culated to save labor, ensure health, and guaranty 
own direction, The main drains are open, the later- | comfort—its tool apartment, implement apartment, 
al ones covered, and all made so as to effectually | and gears’-room. The milk is conveyed from the 
draw off the water and leave the soil of the whole | cow stable to the dairy in pipes, and passes through 
60 acres comparatively dry. As to the depth and di- | two strainers before it reaches its place of destination 
rection of the drains, these are graduated so as to | —there, it is drawn off into cans for market, which 
meet the necessities of each particular locality. The | before beingsent away are cooled ina massy granite 
lateral drains are numerous, all leading to the main | trough, which is supplied with cold water by means 
outlet, which, by its dimensions, and the quantity of | of pipes leading from a pump near by. Every thing 
water which it contains, is large enough to be called | in the dairy is as sweet and clean as hands, soap, 
acreek. The lateral drains are formed of bricks | and water can make them, and the room itself is 
placed on either side of the ditch so as to form a| filled with the purest air. 
drain of about 4 inches by 4} in volume, covered by| In front of the stalls of the cows, there are troughs 
bricks. The mouths of these lateral drains are, part} lined with tin, for watering them in in winter—dur- 
faced with bricks, and part with stone, the latter ma- | ing the grazing season they get ample supplies of the 
terial the Colonel! thinks best. The bricks are made , purest water in their pastures, where springs and 
on the Colonel’s farm, and he thinks a drain can be | streams abound. The second story of the front barn 
made with them as cheaply as with any other mater- | is appropriated to the storing of hay, but spacious as 
ial, and that it will be as lasting. We walked over | it is, it will not be sufficient to accommodate within 
the meadow with the Colonel, and made a minute | fifty tons of the growth of the present season. 
examination of all the drains, and it is but justice to | Jn the back barn is located the stable of the mules, 
say, that, in our opinion, no field of equal extent has | 21 in number, and a team of 4 splendid oxen, all of 
ever been more effectually made dry. Science, in| which are in the finest condition of flesh as well as 
his hands has enabled him to completely triumph | coals, demonstrating that neither food, curry comb 
over physical obstructions, and to convert a noxious | and brush, nor elbow grease, are spared to ensure 
unwholesome morass, into a beautiful, productive | health, comfort, and cleanliness. i this wing of 
meadow. the barn is, also, the threshing floor, the horse-pow- 
Col. Capron has made a Mac-adamized road thro’ | er, the threshing machine, &c.—the second floor, is 
the centre of his estate, so that every field is ap-| occupied with the grain in the straw, and the straw 
proachable at all seasons of the year without diffi- | after it has been threshed. ‘lhe cows and beasts of 
culty, thus assuring a degree of comfort and conve- | burthen are kept well bedded, and the barn stabling, 
nience to be found on but very few farms in our | and barn yard, so constructed as that neither liquid, 
country. 'nor solid manure is lost or suffered to be wasted— 
The Colonel’s stock of cattle consists of about 100 | economy in all things, great as well as small, being 
head, young and old—of these 35 are full bred Dur-| regarded by the Colonel as a virtue the more to be 
hams, 2 Holsteins, 12 Devons—of the latter there are | treasured, as it enables he who practices it to be 
6 cows, 1 bull, and 5 yearlings and calves. His Dur- | generous, hospitable, and just. 
ham and Devon bulls are models of their respective! The flock of sheep are Southdowns, and number 
breeds—the latter imported—among his Durham | 30 head—that they produce good damb, we can most 
cows are to be found the noblest specimens of that | cheerfully testify, as neither prince nor peasant ever 
generous race, combining every quality which could | enjoyed a more delicious, savory morsel, than did we 
be desired in a cow,—and the same may be said of ' while partaking of the Colonel’s hospitable board. {t 
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is not our wont to ~~ of rere we may > howe eat- | 
ea, nor would we now, but that it affords us an op- 


portunity of heralding forth our belief in the superi- | 


ority of the Southdown a3 mutton and lamb, over 
every other breed. 

The Mansion is built of stone, stands on a beauti- 
ful eminence, overlooking the village, the track of 
the rail-road, and taking within the scope of the vision 
one of the most beautiful landscape views that the eye 
could desire to look upon. The court and /awn com- 
prises an enclosure of some three acres, filled with 
shade trees, shrubbery and flowers, which are ar- 
ranged with exquisite taste and judgment,—doubt- 
less the work of the accomplished lady of the Culo- 
nel—for none other than woman’s chaste views of 
the beautiful, could have conceived an arrangement 
so harmonious, and in such perfect keeping—an ar- 
rangement combining at once the loveliness of nature 
with the magnificence of art. 

Having feasted on the improvements of the farm, 
we paid a visit to the factory, foundry and machine 
shop. In the first we found hundreds of pretty girls 
and good looking women, on whose countenances 
beamed the living evidences of comfort, contentment 
and virtue—in the two latter, sturdy men, whose 
skilful workmanship, proved them to be worthy re- 
presentatives of the American mechanic, while their 
joyous faces indicated that employment at Laurel, 
vouchsafed not only the reward due to toil, but that 
it was the home of happiness. 

The village contains 2 cotton mills, 1 foundry, 1 
machine shop, 4 churches, a lyceum, a ball ang 
and about 250 tenements, mostly br Lilt of stone, 
the cottage style, with flower gardens in front. It, 
has a population of about 2500 persons—and we 


hazard nothing in saying, that there is no community | 


in our country where the obligations of honor, hon- 
esty and truth, and of religion and morality are more 
scrupulously observed. 

lt often occurs that land owners improve small | 
fields, comprising a few acres of land, but we doubt | 
much, whether there is half a dozen instances in our 
State, where so much land, in so short a period has 


ever been improved by a single individual, and we | 
doubt still more, whether the fertilization has ever | 


been so thorough and complete before. This exam- 
ple, which has been so laudably set, will, doubtless, 


he followed by many others, as the brilliant results | 


of Col. Capron’s intelligent labors, are calculated to 
stir up a spirit of emulation, that must speedily tell 


advantageously, not only in the improvement of the | 


exhausted lands of our own State, but everywhere 
else where the soil has been impoverished iy that 
ruinous system which has gone upon the principle, 
of taking everything out of, without restoring any- 
thing to, the earth 


ALUM LIME—MAGNESIAN LIME. 

Knowing that a very general prejudice existed in 
the minds of many intelligent farmers against the 
use of Magnesian Lime—knowing, also, that several 
eminent chemists theoretically sustained them in the 
prejudice—and feeling anxious, if possible, to set 
the question at rest, in May last we addressed a letter 
to Dr. David Stewart, of our city, seeking information 
as to the relative value of the above descriptions of 
Lime as improvers of the soil. We were impelled 
to this course, first, because, by reasoning from anal- 
ogy, we had arrived at a very different opinion from 
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the one ge onerally entertained. ~ While the opinion 
was almost universally held, that Magnesian Lime 
was detrimental in its action upon soils, we enter- 
tained the opposite one, and for the suflicient reason, 
that, as Magnesia entered into the constituent ele- 
ments of many of the cultivated plants, we, therefore, 
concluded, that it could not be injurious to their 
healthful growth, or they would not have fed of and 
thrived upon that mineral. Secondly, because we 
knew that Dr. Stewart had, in 1843, purchased both 
descriptions of lime, with the view of applying them 
to his lands ; and as sufficient time had elapsed since 
then, to test not only their efficacy, but their relative 
value, we felt soiicitous to leara from him the result 
of his application—and we were ee more anxious to 
derive this information from Dr. S., as he is among 
the best analytical chemists in ta State, and had 
analyzed each parcel of the lime to which we refer. 
lt appears, however, from the subjoined letter, that 
the Dr.’s experiment was not fairly made, owing to 


being untoilling to hau! out the 


the tenant on his farm 
even after it had been purchased by the Doctor 
This aversion on the part of the 
Doctor’s tenant, lo encounter a little labor, is in keep- 
ing with a very large class; and hence it is an indis- 
|putable fact, that, if a landholder wants his land 
| ruined, the most casy way to attain his end is, to rent 
it out. 
| Dr. S. appears to think that his experiments in the 
buying of Lime has occasioned him a loss of $500; 
‘but, in all courtesy, we would say to him, that we 
| believe, if he has sustained any luss, it has arisen not 
from the purchase, but from the imperfect application 
lof the lime, and from the omission of his tenant to 
| apply it: and we will say further—if his tenant had 
been a tenant of our’s, we would have given hima 
notice to quit instanter. 
| We are not of that class of agriculturists who look 
|to Lime as a ‘‘ Panacea: we look upon it as a good 
thing, a useful means, when aided by other marures 
|and the culture of clover, to resuscitate worn-out 
lands ; but we have ever held the doctrine that Lime, 
| without the aid of such auxiliaries, could not effect 
the restoration of the fertility of any soil thus ex- 
hausted. We wil! go farther and say, that no per- 
| manent improvement of soils can be effected without 
| grass culture forms a part of the system of improve- 
ment pursued. 

We will detain the reader from Dr. Stewart’s 
paper no longer than to give the analysis which he 
made of the two descriptions of lime at the time, a8 
we find them detailed in the American Farmer, of 
January 24, 1844: 
| No. 1. Schuylkill Lime—100 grains of the powder 
| contained 
43.10 = Oxide of Calcium, or absolutely pure quick 

ime 
40.33 of Oxide of Magnesia, or calcined magnesia, 
4.80 of Siliea, iron and ammonia, 
11.77 of Water and Carbonaceous matter. 


' 100. 


lime, 
for his benefit. 
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No. 3. Baltimore county lime contained 
43.91 of Oxide of Calcium—T[pure lime.] 
42 of Water, 

14.09 of Carbonaceous and earthy matter. 


100. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sin:—I have this morning received your 
favor of the 4th, and assure you that it gives me 
much pleasure to present you with any information 
that may be interesting or valuable to you or the 
agricultural community. 

As you (no doubt) have a copy of your letter, it 
is unnecessary that i should recapitulate the facts it 
contains, or the questions you propound. Ihave no 
doubt your aim istoelicit truth. If] answer you 
categorically, I will present you with facts—but 
they are ‘‘false facts.” 
this country, and Lime is the Panacea. While this 
fashion prevails, we shut our eyes to reason, and go 
with the multitude. 
vertible ;” and if my neighbors double their crops 
by the use of Lime or Marl, and [ do not, the infer- 
ence is, that my lime contains Magnesia—it is burnt 
with stone coal—it is shell lime—or the marl con- 
tains some noxious element. ‘There is always a 
ready answer for the failure, and even among the 
most intelligent farmers. One will say—‘he applied 
too much ;”” asecond, not enough; a third, itshould 
have been as a top-dressing; a fourth, that there 
was not a sufficient quantity of vegetable matter in 
the soil; 2 fifth, that the jime was not burnt, or 
slacked, or spread properly, &c., &c. 

Nothing has occurred in my experience to lead 


me to suppose that Magnesia is at all injurious. If, | 


however, it is not positively beneficial, it would be 
regarded as an impurity when associated with Jime. 
There are various opinions: some think it injurious ; 
others beneficial. Jam not aware that it Las been 
tried alone; and it is difficult to make the experi- 
ment, as the magnesia of commerce generally con- 
tains lime. 
may be substituted for lime, by certain plants, just 
as soda is substituted for potash. 
ever, be convinced, until! | meet with a good soil 
yielding 50 bushels of wheat per acre,* and contain- 
ing less than 0.15t per cent. of lime with the same 
amount of magnesia. ‘This one fact would have 
more influence with my mind, than the successful 
application of magnesian lime on a thousand farms. 





~ 


*Through the politeness of Mr. Carmichael, of 


We farm empirically in | 


It is said ‘facts are incontro- | 


Iam inclined to think that magnesia | 


I would not, how- | 
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| I have applied the Magnesian Lime exclusively 
| on the farm you refer to in Delaware. A field which 
‘did not yield more than 200 bushels of corn was 
dressed with it, and it subsequently yielded 400 
bushels. This was done empirically, as I had no 
| reason for supposing it would be successful, except 
| the fact that it had improved the crops on other 
|farms in the neighborhood. In order to test the 
matter, 1 selected several samples of soi] from the 
most productive parts of the adjoining field, and at 
the same time collected some specimens from the 
barren parts. My analysesof these, detected one- 
third more of lime in the productive soil; and, upon 
calculating, [ found the difference to be 30 bushels 
of lime to the acre, the proportion 1 had applied 
with so much benefit to the adjoining field. 

Hearing of, and noticing the remarkable effects of 
lime in the neighborhood of the farm in Cecil Co., 
Md., i purchased, in the course of several years, 4 ot 
5U00 bushels of lime, commencing with the Magne- 
sian lime, and afterwards using the pure lime to 
which you refer. 

The result was, that the tenant told me he would 
not haul out any more on the land:—that no benefit 

| resulted from its use. I selected some 4 or 5sainples 

of soil from a poor field adjoining those upon which 

the lime had been tried, and found it to contain a very 

large proportion of both lime and magnesia:—at least 

150 bushels to the acre. Now I think it perfectly 

| fair to infer that my empirical farming has cost me 

j about $500, and it is no consolation to me that hun- 
| dreds are pursuing the same course. 

| During the past 10 years, [ have adopted certain 

| theories with regard to the constitution of productive 

| soils, and the value of manures; 1 have frequently 

expressed them to practical agriculturists of intelli- 

| gence and experience, and so much doubt has gene- 

| rally been expressed with regard to their value, that 

) | have not been governed by them: as appears from 

the above statement. 
! 
{ 


My first proposition is, that all fertile soils contain 
seven simple elements, comprising a certain amount 
| of morganic matter—Silica, alumina, lime, mague- 
| sia, potash, soda and iron. 
2d. That there isa maximum and a minimum pro- 
| portion within which each of these may enter into 
| the composition of a good soil ; and any deviation 
above or below this proportion in any one of these 
elements impairs the value of the soi], and renders 
useless a corresponding proportion of all the rest. 
3d. That all other elements of organic matter can 
| be obtained from the atmosphere, and are not neces- 





| sary to the constitution of a good soil; the improve- 


Queen Anne’s, | have obtained a specimen of soil! ment in the crops by ordinary manure being attribut- 


from his field which produced about 50 bushels of 
wheat per acre;{ and also, from the same neighbor- 
hood, another sample froma portion of a field equally 
productive, that has never been limed, on the farm 
of Charles C. Tilghman, Esq. oth of these I have 


analyzed several years since; and should the results | 
| pensates for the deficiency of organic matter, and it 
| is unnecessary in estimating the organic matter and 
| gaseous contents, to atlach any more importance to 


be confirmed by the analysis of the Agricultural 
hemist, (who will use part of the same samples) I 
have no doubt the delay in their publication will be 


compensated for by their increased value in forming | 


the national system of agriculture, when backed by 
his influence and the statistics he intends presenting. 

$0.15 per cent —fifteen hundredths of one per 
cent.—A very productive wheat soil may contain 
9.30 per cent.—more is unnecessary—while 0.76, or 
225 bushels, have been found in one acre of good 
wheat land. 








{}See Mr. Carmichael’s note on another page.—Ed.) 


| able to the supply of a trifling deficiency in one of 


the seven fixed elemerts—all of which exist in it in 
very small proportion, mingled with some 95 per 
cent. of organic matter not requsite to the constitution 
of the soil. 

4th. That the mechanical division of the soil com- 


them, than is usually attributed to water. 

5th. That four of the seven constituents of all good 
soils are mainly important as mechanical agents in 
absorbing and retaining water, carbonic acids, am- 
monia, compounds of sulphur and phosphorus with 
Hydrogen ard other gases that constantly exist in the 
atmosphere in all countries. 

6th. That all of the seven gases exist in every 
neighborhood, and generally on every farm, most 
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frequently blended (with remarkable uniformity) on | tailed ina fair trial by one of the most intelligent, 
the fields, but when found elsewhere, each stratum | enterprising and active farmers the county has ever 
is characterised by a very large proportion of one or | produced, is justly regarded as of great weight in 
two gases. the decision of the question. 
7th. That silica in a minute state of division isca-| The Eastern Shore of Virginia, and especially the 
pable of taking the place of alumina, to a certain | county of Northampton, with which alone I am fa- 
extent. Magnesia, (within certain limits) may be | miliar,—is on an average from four to eight miles 
substituted for lime, and soda for potash. But there | wide from Bay to sea. The peninsula is deeply in- 
are proportions in which these are best adapted to | dentated, especially on the Bay side, with creeks, 
wheat: others to corn; and although, (under the | arms of the Bay—generally navigable for small ves- 
most favorable circumstances) large crops may be pro- | sels several miles. Between these creeks the strips 
duced where these are deviated from, (silica substi- | of land are called necks, and of course vary in length 
tuted for alumina) yet the wheat will not contain as | and width according to the length and direction of 
much gluten: it will not make good flour,—and it is | the creeks. At the bottom of these necks imme- 
on this account that the proportion should not be fixed | diately on the Bay shore, and on the borders of the 
upon the analysis of any one soil Renee gunaneinne sens ernest, Sb Sak aaeniny renee Cromer 
in wheat :—but built upon statistics made up in all} about their heads. As a general rule, too, these 
parts of the world, and particularly from those parts | lands are considered more vaiuable than those more 
of our own State that are celebrated tor producing | inland, both on account of their superior situation as 
the finest quality of wheat as wellas the largest crops. | well as for agricultural purposes. The lands on the 
Ihave answered your questions by giving youa | sea side are often high and dry but of a coarser tex- 
statement of the cases in (what I conceive to be) a | ture and inferior quality to those on the Bay. 
more correct form; in doing so | have endeavoured | The soil is generally a hght sand on a clay subsoil. 
to exhibit an error that prevails almost universally : | Occasionally the clay comes to the surface, and is 
I hope you will excuse me for the liberty I have ta- | there regarded as of an inferior quality, being wet, 
ken, as | assure you that although | have not the | uncertain and difficult to work. 
pleasure of your personal acquaintance, the impres- The depth of soil of course varies with the locality 
sion | have of you, will always command my respect | and its fertility. Asa general thing, however, it is 
and esteem. from three to 6 or 8 inches deep—not more. 
DAVID STEWART, M. D. The farms are usually of small size, from 2 to 400 
————— acres, and each one bas the entire arable land divi- 
SYSTEM OF CULTURE ON THE EASTERN | ded into two equal perts, after reserving small lots 
SHORF, VIRGINIA. about the house for potatoes, gardens, &c. One-half 
Mirth ‘ Co.. E.S.. ¥. is each year planted in corn, and the other sowed in 
Merthampion &0., h 184 > ; oats, and the only rotation consists in tending it in 
: ’ May 30th, 1848. | each alternately. The oats are ploughed in generally 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. from the latter part of February to the 10th or 15th 
Sin :—I received your letter of May, and regret | of March, and the only preparation of the ground 
that my engagements have hitherto prevented me } consists in cutting down the stalks of the last year’s 
from giving you the information about the soil, cli- | crop of corn, which are suflered to remain standing 
mate, and system of farming among us as you request. | all winter—the cattle eating the shucks from them 
My communication on these topics at present, owing | as they stand in the field. 
to want of time, must necessarily be more discursive, For the corn crop the Jand is ploughed on an aver- 
incomplete, and unsatisfactory than I could desire— | age 3 or 4 inches deep as soon as practicable after 
still I hope to be able to say enough upon these points | oats are sown. The ground is checked out occasion- 
to enable you to give us wholesome advice in regard | ally 4 feet by 4, more generally 43 by 4, and ocea- 
tothem. And here allow me to recommend to you, | sionally 44 by 45, or 35 by 55 feet. It is sometimes 
most earnestly, to adopt the plan mentioned in your | planted as soon as the latter end of March, though 
letter. No people respond more liberally to such | the Sth of April may be regarded as the average time 
evidence of interest, than the citizens of this county, | of planting. It1is on this erop all the manures are 
and here assuredly, you will find ‘ample room and | lavished. Throughout the summer and fall, after 
verge enough,” for the prosecution of your plans of | his crop is laid by, the farmer is engaged in hauling 
amelioration and improvement. 1 mean this remark | upon his corn land every thing he can collect in the 
with especial reference to the recent improvements | shape of vegetable matter, and he certainly shows 
in agriculture, because under the system pursued | a commendable industry and enterprize in the zeal 
here, no farmers who dig for support or wealth, for | with which he serapes the borders of ditches and 
the treasures gathered up in the bosom of the earth, | fence rows—and with which he seeks out and col- 
ean excel the farmers of Northampton in enterprize, | lects mould and leaves from the woods, and marsh 
industry, and general intelligence, and J] hazard the | mud and sea weed where to be had, &c. &c. All 
assertion that few people can be found, climate, soil, | this is hauled on the land in the fall or ploughed in 
and system taken into the account, who could suc- | broad-cast in the spring. The farm yards, stables, 
cessfully accomplish what they do. It remains to | hog pens, &c. are kept supplied as occasion serves 
be seen if this system is the one best adapted to their | throughout the year with a plentiful stock of pine 
situation, as they contend. A different one has nev- | shatters, and in the spring this is also earried out, 
er been tried here but once to any extent, I under- | the coarser parts ploughed in, and the better rotted, 
stand, and then, the gentleman who undertook it, | applied as a top-dressing to the hill as soon as the 
Dr. Jacob G. Parker, deceased, after dividing his | corn is planted. ; 
land first into four fields, and finding that did not an- The working of the corn begins as soon as possible 
swer came to three, and finally to the common plan | after the manure is applied, often before it is up, and 
at which he continued durmg the remainder of his | is continued mainly with the plough until it is Jaid 
life. 1 am not acquainted with the details of his| by. It is rarely ploughed less than 5 times, and then 
plan, but the fact of the general principle haying ' the cultivator is run through the field once each way 
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—the last working more with a view of levelling the 
ground for the succeeding oat crop than with much 
expectation of benefit to the corn. This crop is 
worked both with plough and cultivator on an aver- 
age seven times in the course of the year. The chief 
enemies with which it has to contend are black birds 
and crows, when it first makes its appearance above 
ground, and the cut worm, where the land is foul or 
much coarse vegetable matter has been ploughed in. 
The yield of corn per acre throughout the country is 
supposed to average about two barrels—4 barrels is 
considered a fine yield. The common opinion a- 
mong the experienced farmers here, seems to be that 
owing to the loose texture of the soil, or climate, or 
some other cause, it is impossible to raise, under any 
system of cultivation, the heavy crops we find men- 
tioned in the Farmer as having been produced on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. On this subject I for 
one, am disposed to differ with the majority, but 
purely on theoretical grounds, for I pretend to no 
experience in the matter. 1 hope, however, it is a 
fallacy, as it would otherwise destroy some of my 
golden visions of farming, based too, upon the doc- 
trines taught in your paper. 

The Sweet Potato is a common crop here, but [ 
pass it by, as this letter has already grown to an in- 
ordinate length. 

Before I conclude this hasty sheet, I desire to call 
your attention to anexperiment made on a somewhat 
extensive scale, by a gentleman of the Army who 
owns a tract of land in our county. He is an enthu- 
siastic and intelligent disciple of the new order of 
things, and the farm in question is for its size, one of 
the most fertile and productive on the Eastern Shore 
of Va. This spring he purchased in Norfolk 1500 
bushels of leached ashes at a cost, when delivered at 
his shore, of about 11 centsa bushel. It was too 
late to plough them in, so he had them spread broad- 
cast on his oats and wheat, 20 bushels to the acre, 
leaving in different parts cf the field three acres on 
which no ashes were spread. There is at this mo- 
ment not the slightest difference perceptible between 
the parts of the field ashed and that where there was 
no ashes. It may be objected that the quantity ap- 
plied was too small to have any decided effect— 
True, but at the spots where ashes were emptied 
from the carts, and where they were not taken up 
clean, being seen in abundance in the soil, there is 
not the smallest improvement,—as different as pos- 
sible from the places where a load of stable or barn 
yard manure is applied, and from which it is spread. 

The only conclusion I can come to is that the 
leached ashes purchased from the Norfolk factory 
are totally worthless, having been entirely exhausted 
of potash and the other valuable mineral substances, 
and yet this conclusion is entirely opposed to the ex- 
perience of Col. Capron and others, your correspon- 
dents. The ordinary pine wood ashes from our kit- 
chens, and the leached ashes from making soap here, 
have long been regarded as one of the most valuable 
Manures we possess, and one most universally appli- 
cable to our soil. I regret this matter exceedingly, 
as before this failure in their use, | had made up my 
mind to apply 1000 bushels leached ashes mixed with 
my stable and farm pen manure as a top-dressing to 
my corn next spring. Can you account for this fail- 
ure? Certain it is that so far as appearances now 
£0 the money invested in the 1500 bushels ashes re- 
ferred to is completely thrown away. 

What is the best way of applying lime to land in- 
tended for next spring crop of corn to produce the 


EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO, 
AND BONE DUST AND GUANO. 
Sporrsyivania Co., Va.) 
June 3d, 1848. 4 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Dear Sir :—Having had occasion to write to you 
a few months ago, 1 mentioned the fine prospect 
which my guanoed wheat presented. I am sorry 
that I have to speak differently of itnow. During 
the winter, and carly spring, it was as vigorous and 
promising a growth as you could desire to see on 
good land. Indeed, 1! have seldom, at that season, 
seen it equalled on any land. But the cheering 
promise was destined to be “‘ nipped in the bloom.” 
About the last of March, or early in April, achange 
was observed to be taking place, and, from that time 
to the present, developments have been gradually 
more discouraging, until, from an expectation of 15 
or 20 bushels to the acre, I have come down to 7 or 
8. The land received from 100 to 300 Ibs. of guano 
to the acre, averaging, perhaps, about 200 Ibs. thro’ 
the crop. The application was made as directed in 
the American Farmer. The crop was considerably 
damaged bya hail storm which passed over this re- 
gion about three weeks ago. It has also been in- 
jured by the fly and other insects; but after making 
due allowance for these disasters, as far as they 
were visible to human sight, there remains to be dis- 
covered some other cause to account for the extent 
of the failure. I regret the change, and would be 
glad if it could be justly attributed to some cause 
which would leave, unshaken, the faith which [ had 
begun to cherish in the use of guano as a sure and 
economical improver of old ‘‘ worn out lands.” Do 
not, however, understand from this that my confi- 
dence in the efficiency of this article is effectually 
overthrown. Though the hope which it had at one 
time inspired, has not been realized, yet, to do it jus- 
tice, I must make the admission, founded upon sev- 
eral years experience in cultivating poor land as 
well as the difference exhibited by the experimental 
lands Jeft without any manure—that the guano will, 
at least, double the crop, and nearly, if not quite, 
pay for itself in the increased product. 
I did not, in the commencement, design to worry 
you with so long a letter, and will only add that [ 
have very pretty clover growing on very poor land, 
dressed with 8 bushels of bone-dust and 100 Ibs. 
guano last spring, and sown in oats and clover. On 
an adjoining piece manured with 200 lbs. guano to 
the acre and in the same crop, the clover is much 
inferior. 


MILKING. 

A writer in the Maine Farmer gives, from long 
experience, a number of rules for milking, most ot 
which are very good, as—pate your nails short—sit 
on a stool—milk fast—never scold a cow—never 
get out of patience—tie her tail to her leg in fly- 
time, &c. But the following are objectionable: 
“wet the teats with the first stream of milk”—and 
“never strike a cow for running or kicking.” Milk, 
applied to the teats to soften them, dries and forms 
a glossy varnish, which tends to cause cracking ur 
chapping of these parts. Cold water is much better, 
becoming quite dry by the time the milking is fin 

ished, and leaving the teats clean and soft. Touching 
the striking of acow—the rule applies well to 
ninety-nine cases in a hundred as now practiced— 





best effect on the first crop? Yours, 
NortTHamPrTon. 


but judicious punishment will cure a cow amazingly 
quick. I speak from long experience. If a cow 
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pail in the left hand, and if, while milking, she kicks, 
let it be followed invariably by a single blow. Never 
strike but once at a time, even if she kicks so hard 
as to break your leg—and never owit it, if she hits 
nothing.—-Soothe her at all other times. In this 
way she soon finds what the whip means, and shapes 
her conductaccordingly. A small mess of pleasant 
food at the time, will serve to do away any disagree- 
able impression in connexion with milking. By 
never striking but once, she has no time to “get 
mad,” and it is all the more terrific, for who cares 
for a blow while stimulated by fury ? 

I have found some “hard cases” to deal with, but | 
completely cured them all with a single exception. 
There was one old cow, so terrific in the blows she 
dealt out, that none dare attempt to approach her | 
with a pail, till her legs had been strongly secured, 
which was done with great difficulty. She never | 
kicked, after I had given her the second mi.king, in | 
the way Ihave just stated, but became perfectly | 
mild, quiet, and gentle, having doubtless been made | 
vicious by bad management. The case which I 
could not cure was a large, uncommonly knowing 
cow, who was wise enough never to kick when J) 
milked her, consequently I could not apply the rem- | 
edy, but was savage enough to other milkers. With | 
regard tucows running about—I once kuew a cow | 
quite troublesome in this particular, usually upsetting 
the pail of milk, before commencing arace. The 
boys chased her round the pasture till they cornered | 
her, and then Jashed her vigorously. Asa conse- | 
quence, she took care not to be cornered next time, 
and hence became intractable in the extreme. To 
cure her, she was placed in a moderate sized yard, 
and driven gently intoa corner. When she ran, the 
whip was applied, but with only one blow at a time, 
till she regained the old corner, where every means | 
was used to quiet her. In this way she soon found 
an intimate connexion between whipping and run- 
ning, and that eomfort consisted in sticking to her | 
post. On the third day she was handed over to the | 
care of the hired man, and ever after was a quiet | 
cow. | 
It is almost needless to add that this mode of 
treatment requires perfect calmness, patience, and 
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time that all other vegetation is parched brown with 
the drought. Stock of every kind eat it with avidi- 
ty, either green ordry. 1] have it now, standing four 
feet high, ready for the scythe. My work horses 
are soiled with it, and are kept fat and healthy. 
N. D. SMITH. 
Wasnineton, Ark. May 12, 1848. 


MULTICOLE RYE. 

We received in the beginning of the last month, 
from our esteemed friend F. C. Clopper, of Mont- 
gomery County of this State, through the politeness 
of Mr. Ambrose White, of this city, a stalk of Mul- 
ticole Rye, measuring 75 feet from root to head.— 
The heads were well filled, and, so far as looks may 
justify an opinion, gave promise of prolific yield.— 
As we have no persona! experience in the growth 
of this variety of the Rye family, and cannot, there- 
fore, speak of our own knowledge, we take pleasure 
in permitting Mr. Clopper to speak of its productive 
capacity, and, with that view, make the following 
extract from the letter which accompanied the stalk 
of Rye, addressed to Mr. White: 

‘I send you by the bearer a small sample of my 
Multicole Rye. * * ‘Two or three years since | 
procured a small paper of this rye froma friend, 
who had, [ believe, obtained it in the first instance 
from the Patent Office. Year before last I was able 
to sow one peck of it, which yielded ten Gushels. The 
sample sent, is about a fair average of my growing 
crop where the land is good. 1 have, now on hand 
some ten of fifteen bushels of my last year’s crop, 
and have distributed gratuitously small parcels to 
my neighbors, with whom it succeeds well, when 
sewn on good land; for like most vegetable produc- 
tions it thrives best in rich land—and from such land 








the quantity of straw produced is almost incredible.” 


Mr. Clopper, we learn, would dispose of what he 
has now on hand, though he would not like to dis- 
pose of much of his growing crop, as he was prevent- 
ed by other engagements from sowing as much seed 


as he desired. We have no doubt, if Mr. C. would 


self-possexsion. When you feel passioner fear, the | 444 the Multicole Rye on hand to us, that we could 


animal soon discovers it, and she feels no longer the | 


influence of a superior being. Therefore those who 
cannot carry out the system properly, hac 
try it.—.2b. Cult. AN OLD MILKER. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


THE GUINEA GRASS. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Mr. Epiror:—The character of the American 
Farmer is too well established to need any eulogy 
from so obscure an individual as myself ; but I assure 
you that I esteem its munthly visits as those of a 
highly valued old household friend. 

Have none of your correspondents ever cultivat- 
ed the Guinea Grass? You will find it figured and 
described in Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 
and represented as second only in importance to the 
sugar cane in the island of Jamaica, for the immense 
amount of provender it yields. It succeeds well 
here, in latitude 33° 42’, and far surpasses any other 
grass that that has beentried. I have mowed it four 
times in the season, and each time at the rate of two 
tons to the acre. Ifkept mowed or pastured, it re- 
mains green from frost till frost, even during the 


dispose of it forhim. Should he consent to do so, 


1 better not | we should like to be put in possession of the follow- 


ing information :—the lime of sowing—the yield per a- 
cre—the quantily sown on an acre—its liability to, and 
exemption from, those diseases which affect other varieties 
of Rye—the character of the flour made from it, whether 
it makes whiter and better bread than other Rye—and 
! what are ils relative advuntages or disadvantages, when 
compared with other Rye. 

{Information upon the above points from Mr. Clop- 
per would be conclusive with us, a3 well as with all 
others who know him. 

From the precarious nature of the product of the 
Rye usually grown, if the Multicole is free from the 
eflects of those causes which operate so adversely, 
aud yields good flour, it may be an object of great 
importance to extend its cultivation, 


2 S>We are requested by the Editors to state, that 
the publication of the ‘* Western Continent,” which 
has been suspended for several weeks, will be re- 
sumed next week. 
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GAMA GRASS. 

A subscriber at Fredericksburg, Va., thus writes: 

“T am pleased to find you defending the Gama 
Grass in the June number of the Farmer. I have 
made experiments with it for 10 years, by which the 
conviction is engraven on my mind that it is a high- 
land grass of extraordinary value. Ihave known 
cattle to forsake Herd’s Grass and White Cl: ver 
growing in the same field with the Gama Grass, 
showing by their movements a decided preference 
for the latter. 

“T consider it [The Americun Farmer] among the 
best, if not the best Agriculteral work published in the 
United States.” 


Remarks sy THE Epiron.—We are pleased to 
find a judge so competent as is the above writer to 
form an opinion of the vaiue of Gama Grass, coinci- 
ding with us as to the character of this most excel- 
Jent grass. Six years experience in its growth and 
extraordinary yield induced us long since to place 
the highest appreciation upon it, and we have seen 
nothing to change our opinion since. 

The compliment which our correspondent pays to 
our unpretending journal is most gratefully received. 
Our greatest ambition has ever been to render it use- 
ful, and in that, judging from the concurrent testi- 
mony of the best of judges, we think we may flatter 
ourselves that we have been successful. 





DELAWARE—AGRICULTURAL CLUB. 
The Agricultural Club of New Castle County 
held its meeting for June at Rock Spring Farm, Mr. 
Gregg’s. 
Alter dinner, the Corn crop, the Wheat crop, the 
profits of farming, &c., afforded the topics of conver- 
sation. 
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plants—he thought nature had made the right provi- 
sion, and would not interfere with it; he was rather 
disposed to concur with the Judge’s theory—though 
it must be confessed the Judge’s views were for 
most part rather theoretical than the result of prac- 
tical tests. 

Major Jones stated that the wire worm was doing 
serious injury to some of the corn fields in St. 
George’s Hundred. He knew of no remedy against 
the ravages of this insect or the cut worm, though 
these were uot so fatal an enemy. 

Mr. Canby said that ploughing the ground the 
previous fall or winter always exempted his crops, 
though he put in sod fields six or eight years old. 
The idea was prevalent in his neighborhood that it 
was a remedy, or preventive to the attacks at least of 
the cut worm. 

Maj. Jones said that the late Robert Cochran was 
considered one of the best and most successful 
farmers that ever resided in St. George’s Hundred ; 
so highly was his judgment esteemed that his neigh- 
bors would observe his time of planting and sowing 
to follow his example. Mr. Cochran used to say 
that the ouly advantage derived from fall and winter 
ploughing, as far as his experience went, was to 
advance the work—that it did not lessen the insects. 

Mr. Holcomb said his practice in reference to sod 
fields, particularly his marsh, corresponded with Mr. 
Canby’s, and with similar results; and the popular 
opinion here is, as Mr. Canby says, that such plough- 
ing increases the chances of exemption from the 
worm by destroying, as is supposed, the eggs and 
larva. 

Maj. Jones said that when the young corn plants 
; were attacked by the worm, he thought the best 
| thing that could be done was to keep on working 
| and thinning it; it disturbed the insect. Many 
stopped or put off thinning at such times—he kept on. 

Dr. Thomson said that the character and habits 
| of the curculio perhaps furnished a case in point; 
| any thing calculated to disturb them prevented their 











The question was asked as to what was the differ-| ravages. ‘Two plumb trees that stood near his office 
ence in labor in working corn planted in chequers | Window, where there was a good deal of opening 


and that planted in drill? Mr. Gemmill thought 


| and shutting of blinds, throwing out water, &c., were 


there was a difference of one-third in favor of , annually good bearers, while the fruit on his other 


chequering. 
particularly in a wet season. 


Mr. Jackson thought it was all of this, | trees was destroyed. 


Maj. Andrews said that without reference to 


Mr. Canby worked his corn altogether with the | dispossessing the worm, the practice of thinning 


cultivator; never used the plough in it—did not | 
think it stood up any better for turning a furrow to 


the row. Mr. Jackson concurred in these views and 
this practice, as did Mr. Delaplaine (an invited | 
guest.) The latter gentleman did not believe in the 
advantage of suckering corn. 

Messrs. Gemmill and Holcomb thought corn stood | 
1p better for turning a furrow to it before leaving it | 
for the season. The latter preferred the plough in | 
working it when the ground was very dry—thought | 
‘he cultivator at such times often injured it by getting 
‘oo near the roots, and tearing or exposing them. 
A quere was suggested by Mr. Andrews as to} 
whether the removal of some of the latter roots | 
njured the plant at all. Mr. Jackson doubted if it | 
lid. Mr. Holcomb asked if there was any instance | 
inthe growth of plants, trees, or shrubs where the | 
removal of a portion of the roots while the plant was | 
na growing state, was thought expedient and was) 
practised in cultivation ? 

Dr. Thompson said, that while once dining with 
the late Judge Peters, this matter was talked of. | 
The Judge, in his writings, had always opposed a | 
cultivation that interfered with the roots of growing 


corn early was a good one—when the plants are 
crowded they carly commence a spindling growth. 
Messrs. Jackson, Gemmill, and other members con- 
curred, and thought the thinning was generally 
postponed too long. 

The Wheat crop, it was conceded, was looking 
generally very well. The exception to it was where 
the fly had commenced its ravages. Two fields in 
Christiana Hundred, on the same farm, was spoken 
of as being badly affected. 

Mr. Holcomb.—At what time were they sown? 

Mr. Canby. —The one on a clover sod in August, 
the other after corn late in October. 

Mr. Holeomb.—The theory of a large Maryland 
Wheat grower is that wheat put in at such periods 
is very likely to be attacked by the fly, and his 
reasons for it are plausible: they were reported by 
this Club last season. From the first to the 25th of 
September, I believe, is the time to sow with us. 

Maj. Jones.—The time to run the horse rake is 
immediately after the shockers. The rakings should 
be hauled first. 

Mr. Jackson.—In England they generally bind 
them up. With us, where they are exposed, they 
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should be got inearly. The use of the Reaping 
Machine diminishes the quantity [of the rakings} one 
half or more. 

Maj. Jones.—Two years ago, using the Reaper, I 
had but 64 bushels rakings on 164 acres of wheat. 

Mr. Delaplaine remarked that in the West they 
would cut their wheat and shock it and go to their 
hay, leaving it for weeks. Mr. Gregg said if care- 
fully put up in the round shock, and double capped, 
it would be safe for several weeks. The Club} 
unanimously agreed that the round shock, well and 
carefully double capped, was the only safe course. | 
It was useless to run any risk when so simple a pro- | 
cess would avoid it. 

On the subject of sowing clover seed at the Jast | 
working of corn, several of the members of the club | 
declared their intention of trying it this season from | 
the promise at present given in some instances 
where it was tried last season. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO. 
Improvement or Worn-our Lanno—‘ A Learner”’ 
—Cou. Capron. 

Bet Voir, Anne Arundel Co., Md. 2 
June 20th, 1848. 4 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
Dear Sir—I had intended to wait until I could 
give you the full results of some trials of Guano, | 
but for your request to hear from me on the subject | 
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heads are now, however, well filled with beautiful 
grain, which will yield, I think, at the rate of fifteen 
bushels per acre, whereas no reasonable man would 
cut that which is unmanured for the sake of the 
wheat that it would yield. In conclusion, I am so 
well satisfied of the value of Guano for the first 
crop, that had I the same assurance of its value for 
the succeeding crop of clover, I should not hesitate 
for a system for the improvement of my worn-out 
lands. I should not follow the course favored by “A 
Learner,” nor that so earnestly advocated by Col. 
Capron, but taking that “middle way” which, in 
most of the concerns of life, is the path of wisdom 
as well as safety, should lay my foundation with 
Guano as auxiliary to my stable and barn yard ma- 
nures, and build upon these with the green crops.— 
While I agree entirely with Col. Capron that it isa 
hopeless task to improve worn-out land with that 
which grows upon it, without the aid of manure, his 
calculations by no means convince me that the use 
of green crops as a manure “‘is the most expensive 
method of improving any soil in any situation.” It 
would ‘astonish the natives” of South River and 
West River and other favored regions whose lands 
are made famous by the facility with which they are 
improved by the green crop clover, to be told by Col. 
Capron that they are of all improvers the most ex- 
travagant. They would show him the cost—fifty 
cents for a gallon of clover-seed and twenty-five cents 
for a bushel of plaister—and when he had explained 


at this time, and that the indications of these trials | to them that if they would cut this clover and pack 
are so decided as to justify my giving them to you. | it and send it to market, they could buy so much 
I have used more or less Guano for several years, | Guano, or ashes, or lime, they would tell him still 
and notwithstanding I had great faith in its virtues, [ | that their land has not cost more than seventy-five 
have been by no means satisfied with the results of | cents per acre once in three years, or twenty-five 
my experiments. Being led to believe, last year, | cents per acre per annum, and that they know it has 
that my failure was probably owing to my applying improved very much to their satisfaction. Further 
it on the surface, I applied it in the fall by ploughing | experiments they will doubtless be willing to leave 
it under for wheat, and with marked success—the | to chose who are not so well satisfied. In fact, the 
wheat showing very distinctly the presence of the | system of self-renovation and permanent improve- 
Guano wherever used. My principal application | ment by its own growth is the system which has ap- 
has been made this spring upon a lot of oats of about | proved itself to the practical wisdom of thousands 
ten acres. The quality of the land varied from very | of improvers for years past, and which must be main- 
good bottom lands to very barren knolls. My object | ly relied upon, where (as in this State) the quantity 
was to give it a uniform appearance and equalize | of land is large in proportion to the amount of labor 
the quality of the land; I put none on the bottom employed. The question is to bring it to that point 
and none on the better portion of the upland, but put | at which it may be left with judicious management 
it on the thinner land and barren knolls, regulating | to improve itself; and to this point I agree with Col. 
the quantity according to the quality of the soil and | Capron, it should be brought as early as possible— 
applying an average of about three hundred weight; whether by stable or barn yard manure, or Guano, 
per acre—the Guano sown unmixed, immediately | or lime, or ashes, or bone dust, one or all, is a mat- 
after and ploughed under with the oats at the same | ter to be determined by each individual according to 
operation. The result is that the oats growing up-| his convenience, his means, or the nature of his soil. 
on these barren knolls are superior to those on the | The Guano suits my soil and I shall use it. 
bottom land, and will, I am confident, yield four Very respectfully yours, 
bushels to one from the upland immediately around. N. B. WORTHINGTON. 
In several hours ride through some of the most fer-| N. B. It is proper to say, perhaps, for the benefit 
tile lands in the county, I have seen no crop superior, | of “Patuxent Planter” and other sensitive readers 
and scarcely any equal to that growing upon these | of your Journal, that the expression in this commu- 
spots, which, but for this mere dusting of Guano, | nication “ astonish the natives,” has no reference to 
seemed utterly barren. Anexperiment athand more | 4 certain political party. N. B. W. 
matured than this, goes to show that on such soils | Ream aap 
the product in grain is quite equal to the promise in | Proritaste Disposition or a Dean Horse.— 
the straw. Ina wheat field upon a farm adjoining | Falkner says, that the carcase of a dead horse, which 
mine, upon a hill-side from which the original soil | is often suffered to pollute the air with its noxious 





seemed entirely washed away, an application of | efuyia, has been happily employed in decomposing 


Guano was made _ some twenty or thirty yards; | 
e hill-side was left unimproved. | gt 
During the winter and early spring the wheat had | ost enriching manure. 


the appearance of having been heavily dressed with | 


the remainder of t 


fresh stable manure, and the impression of those who 
saw it was that it would make no grain. The fine 


20 tons of peat earth, and transforming it into the 


Now, where peat is not to be had, earth of any 
kind may be substituted, in its stead, with the best 
effects. 
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INJURY TO THE CORN. 

In enclosing his subscription for the American Far- 
mer, Mr. Steele gives the following description of 
the injury he has received in his corn. If any of our 
correspondents can give any information by which 
the pests noticed can be exterminated, we would be 
happy to hear from them. 

Vienna, Dorchester Co., Md., June 8, 1848. 

Sir—Your paper is always hailed with great in- 
terest, and is most highly valued by us, I assure you. 

As I am writing, I had as well trouble you with 
some little allusions to the state of our corn crop, as 
there may be something in it new to you, though not 
worth a special communication to you as editor.— 
Our corn was planted at about the usual time, from 
the 10th to the 15th April, and came up pretty well 
—instead of growing off it soon assumed a sickly yel- 
low apnearance—many cf the bottom leaves red.— 
On pulling it up we could discern no cause but the 
common little ground ants, which had eaten off 
all the fibrous roots—they still continue their ravages 
and the corn in some parts of the field looks as if it 
would be entirely destroyed. The last time the same 
field was in corn, many parts of it suffered in the 
same way, but nothing like its present condition.— 
The worst parts of the field are where the land is 
stiffest,—indeed so much so as to require the use of 
a heavy roller, and the lighter parts of the field look 
much better—the corn seeming to stand well and 
free from insects. In consequence of our appre- 
hension of insects, particularly bud worm, we 
ploughed from 40 to 50 acres of the field last fall and 
winter, where we had usually most suffered from 
their ravages; but entirely in vain—as the insects 
have infested the parts thus ploughed more than I 
ever knew before. 

I made an allusion to the bud-worm, as it is here 
called, and from the great losses I have sustained 
from it for a number of years, have been surprised 
at seeing no notice taken of it in the agricultural pa- 
pers, until Mr. Stabler of Montgomery Co., in one of 
your Nos. of last year, briefly, though very distinctly 
described it. Really, from our observation of the 
corn field, I should think I could candidly say, in one 
half of the field there is not one singie hill without a 
bed of ants in it. The louse, a very common assail- 
ant of young corn, I have not seen this season—tho’ 
the corn has very much the appearance indicating 
i's presence, until pulled up. However, sir, I am 
wearying you with too much ofa small matter. The 
season here has been uncommonly dry—no soaking 
rain since about the first week in March. 

Very truly, your ob’t serv’t, 
JNO. N. STEELE. 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST. 

The following is a copy of the act for the appoint- 
ment of an Agricultural Chemist, passed at the late 
session of the Maryland Legislature. We ere in- 
debted to Col. J. H. Nicholson, Secretary of the Se- 
nate, for a corrected copy of the act, and he will 
please accept our thanks for his politeness in furnish- 
ing us therewith. 

[A bill entitled, an act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an Agricultural Chemist for the State.] 
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appoint and commission a person of ability, integri- 
ty, and suitable practicable and scientific attainments 
as agricultural chemist for the State; and if the Sen- 
ate shall have adjourned before the Governor shall 
make the appointment for the present year, or ifa 
vacancy shall hereafter occur during the recess of 
the Senate, then the Governor alone shall make such 
appointment, which shal! be good and valid until the 
tenth day after the next meeting of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. Be it enacted, That the State shall be di- 
vided into three districts, the first shall comprise that 
part of the State now comprised in the first guberna- 
torial district; the second that of the third guberna- 
torial district, and the third that of the second gu- 
bernatorial district. 

Sec. 3. Be it enacted, That the said agricultural 
chemist shall spend one year, the first beginning on 
the date of his appointment in each of said districts 
in the order named ; it shall also be his duty to spend 
one month in each county and Howard district, and 
visit each election district. 

Sec. 4, Be it enacted, That it shall be the duty of 
said agricultural chemist to analyize specimens of 
each variety of soil of the county, in which he shall 
be, that may be brought to him, or that he may find 
to exist, and also to examine, and if necessary ana- 
lyze specimens of each kind of marl or other miner- 
al or vegetable deposit that may come to his know- 
ledge, in order that his instruction may be of the more 
practical utility. . 

Sec. 5. Be it also enacted, That it shall also be his 
further duty to deliver one public lecture, after hav- 
ing given timely notice thereof, in each election dis- 
trict in each county, and then to deliver a course of 
lectures at each county town, and some central 
place in Baltimore county, after having given also 
sufficient notice thereof in each election district, and 
he shall also permit the clerk of the levy court or of 
the commissioners of the tax, as the case may be, to 
take a copy of said course of lectures to be retained 
and kept for the use and benefit of the county, and 
published by said levy court or commissioners of the 
tax, if to them it shall seem expedient. 

Sec. 6. Be it enacted, That the said chemist shall 
make an annual report to the House of Delegates, if 
in session, and if not then to the Governor (whose 
duty it shall be to cause the same to be published) of 
his proceedings, and such other matters touching the 
agricultural interests of the State as may be consid- 
ered necessary. 

Sec. 7. And be it enacted, That for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties, the said chemist shall receive 
the annual salary of $1,500, to be paid as the sala- 
ries of other civil officers are or may be paid, and for 
the purchase of chemical implements and materials 
the said chemist shall be al!owed for the first year 
the sum of $200 in advance, and on each succeeding 
year asum not exceeding $50, out of such moneys 
as may be in the treasury, and not otherwise appro- 
priated. 





Guano anp Lime.—A correspondent in Talbot 
Co., asks ‘wether we would apply 200 Ibs. of guano 
to the acre, on wheat, in October, which received 44 
bushels of lime per acre in May—would tue lime in- 
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jure the action of the guano, after being limed for 
months.” 

Answer. If the Guano should be ploughed in, it 

will be perfectly proper to apply it,—the lime can- 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of | not, under the circumstances, impair its usefulness, 
Maryland, That the Governor by and with the advice | though it may, toa certain extent, accelerate its ac- 
nd consent of the Senate, shall hereafter annually ! tion.—Edilor American Farmer. 








JUDGES OF THE PRIZE ESSAYS. 

After consulting with several distinguished friends 
of Agriculture, we have selected the following gen- 
tlemen, as Judges to determine upon the merits of 
the several Essays, for which we have offered pre- 
miums, on the subject of the “ Renovation of Worn- 
out Lands,” viz: 

Hon. Judge E. F. CHAMBERS, of Kent Co., Md. 

Hon. Judge T. B. DORSEY, of Howard Dis- | 
trict, Md. 

Hon. CHARLES B. CALVERT, of Pr. George’s 
County, Md. 

Gen WM. H. RICHARDSON, of Richmond, Va. 

Hon. WILLOUGHBY NEWTON, of Westmore- 
land County, Va. 

Dr. J. W. THOMPSON, of New Castle Co. Del. 

Dr. WM. DARLINGTON, of Chester Co., Pa. 

The high character of the above gentlemen for | 
moral worth, for practical knowledge as farmers, as 
well as for scientific attainments, offer every guaran- | 
ty that their judgment will be impartial and just, aud 
it is because of their elevated position and eminent 
qualifications that they have been designated to us— | 
and confiding in their devoted patriotism and pro- 
found interest in the welfare of the cause of Agri- 
culture, we have been encouraged to hope that they 
will cheerfully acquiesce in our desire for them to 
become Judges in the premises. ‘The subject to be 
discussed is one of vital importance to the landhold- 
ers of all the old States, and that circumstance alone 
we feel assured will operate strongly with the gen- 
tlemen named, whose best energies have been so long 
exerted in favor of agriculture. 

Yie!ding to the suggestions of friends to the cause, 
we have extended the space to be allotted to the 
Essays, to 10, instead of 6 pages of our journal, as 
originally stated. 

The Judges are respectfully requested to meet in | 
this city on Monday, the 4th of September next, to 
decide between the competitors for the premiums. | 
Should any of the gentlemen named be prevented | 
from attending, they will oblige us very much by | 
communicating with us by the Ist of September to 
that effect. 


} 
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TO WRITERS UPON THE SUBJECT | 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


$100 in PREMIUMS!! | 


The admirable Essays upon the “ Renovation or | 
Worn-ovr Layos,” which appeared in our last | 
volume, excited so much interest—challenged such | 
warm encomiums, and were so universally admired | 
by the agricultural public throughout the country — 
were of such vital importance toa very large portion 
of the proprietors of lands in the old States, and 
aroused so general a spirit of improvement, that we 
have coine to the conclusion to offer the following 


PREMIUMS: 


No. 1. A piece of Sirver Prate of the value of 
$60, to be given to the author of the best Essay 
upon the RENOVATION OF WORN-OUT 
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LANDS; the cost of improvement, the time of ef- 
fecting, and the permanency of said improvement 
when made, to govern the judges in making up 
their decision, all other things being equal, prefer- 
ence to begiven to that plan which is least expen- 
sive and best calculated to ensure fertility and 
lastingness-—the essay not to exceed in space, ten 
pages of the American Farmer. 

No. 2. A piece of Strver Puare of the value of 
$30, to be given to the author of the 2d best Essay 
on the same subject—the judges to be governed in 
their decision by the same principles as to cost, 
time, and durability, &c. as in the first premium. 

No. 3. A piece of Sirver Piatre of the value of 
$20, to be given to the author of the 3d best Es- 
say upon the same subject, the judges to be gov 
erned in their decision, by the same principles as 
in the cases of the first and second premiums. 
The plate will be manufactured by Messrs. Kirk 


| & Son, of this city, with suitable inscriptions en- 


graved thereon. 
The essays are expected to be based upon the 
knowledge of facts which may be stated therein, eith- 


| er thro’ the experience of the writer, or from well au- 


thenticated data. 

All essays, whether awarded premiums or not, to 
be published at the option of the Editor, the au 
thors of the unsuccessful essays, however, reserving 
to themselves the right of withholding their name; 


| at their discretion. 


All Essays to be either handed in or transmitted | 
the undersigned by the Ist day of September next 
Each essay to be accompanied by the name and resi- 
dence of the author. The publication of the essays 


| to which the Prizes may be awarded, will be com- 


menced, if practicable in the October No. of the 
American Farmer, and the PRIZES will be exhibit- 
ed and presented at the Fairs to be held in the Fall 
either in Prince George's, Talbot, or Montgomery 
counties, or at the Fair of the Maryland Institute for 
the Promotion of the Mechanie Arts, to be held i: 
this city in the month of October—of which due no- 
tice will be given. 
The several essays to be addressed to 
SAMUEL SANDS, 
Publisher of the American Farmer. 
Baltimore, Md 


27 3 In our next, we expect to be enabled to pre- 
sent lithographs of some of the finest animals in out 
State, of the herd of the Hon. Chas. B. Calvert, o! 


Riversdale, Prinee George’s Co. Md. 


Back Vorumes.—We have some copies of the 
first three volumes of the Farmer, of the present se- 
ries, which we will dispose of at the subscriptior 
price—or if bound, 25 ets. additional. The great in 
crease in our subscription list during the past year, 
exhausted some numbers of vol. 3, which we have 
been obliged to re-print—Those who may have com- 
menced mid-way of the volume, and are desirous 0! 
completing their copies, can now be supplied with 
the numbers comprising the first part of the year, by 
paying a proportionate price therefor. 








3L$The Hon. Mr. Ligon, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, from this State, will please accept our 
thanks for a valuable public document. 
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MOUNT AIRY AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

We have the pleasure of being enabled to adorn 
our pages this month with a graphic view of the 
Buildings of this new Institute. As the establishment 
of this college may be considered a new era in the 
diffusion of Agricultural Science, a view of the pre- 
mises is, perhaps, the most appropriate subject 
which we could have selected for the new volume 
of the American Farmer. We bespeak for Mr. 
Wilkinson the patronage of the Agricultural public. 
The location of the College, and the high character 
of the principal, his former successful efforts as the 
head of a kindred establishment, all serve to com- 
mend him to confidence and support. 

We regret our inability to publish the Circular 
entire of the Principal, from want of space, We 
must, therefore, content ourself with the following 
outline of his plan: 

The Sytem of Instruction is such as to afford the 
student every facility for acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of Scientific and Practical Agriculture, with 
the use of the best modern farm implements and 
machinery. But the subjects which receive attention 
are not such as are calculated to make Farmers merely. 
The Institution is a literary one, of which the depart- 
ment of Agriculture forms an important and distin- 
guishing branch, and it will afford the best opportu- 
nities in regard to Commercial and Classical Educa- 
tion. Here, therefore, young gentlemen may prepare 
for the Countine-Hovuse, for Cotiece, or for any 
other respectable course or profession. 

To secure these ends, the branches to be pursued, 
and the facilities enjoyed, are briefly as follows: the 
subjects being arranged under four heads of courses ; 
the General Primary, the Agricultural, the Commercial, 
and the Classical. 

Agricultural Course.—Instruction in Natural Phi- 
losophy, particularly Mechanics, Hydraulics, and 
Pneumatics, and their connection with the construc- 
tion of implements, and the movement of Machinery. 
Also the Natural Sciences generally, including Ele- 
mentary and Agricultural Chemistry, with practice 
in the analysis of soils, and their varied products.— 
Mineralogy and Geology, as well as Botany, and the 
Physiological structure and Economy of the Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom, will receive special attention. Ento- 
mology, and other branches of Natural History, will 
be attended to. 

Those applications of Mathematics which interest 
the Culturist, will form a portion of this course: Sur- 
veying, Trigonometry, Levelling, Mensuration, &c., 
with the use of Instruments, Field Practice and Map- 

ing. The sketching of Implements, Animals, 
iews from Nature, and Architectural and Prospec- 
tive Drawing, will receive its share of attention. 

The Practical Facilities which the Institution has 
the means of affording in this course, cannot be sur- 
passed. There are seventy acres of tillable land 
which has been for years under a highly judicious 
method of cultivation. The Farm being that, so fa- 
vorably known to the Agriclutural community, re- 
cently occupied by James Gowen, Esq. 

Address the Principal, 
JOHN WILKINSON, 
Mt. Airy Agricultural Institute, Germantown, Pa. 
REFERENCES. 


Philadelphia—James Gowen, Robert Ewing, Prof. John 
Frost, Thos. H. Jacobs, Baltimore—Geo. W. Dobbiu. Rich- 
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mond—Gen. Wm. H, Richardson. New York—Zebedee Cook, 
Thos. M’Elrath, tsaac C. Kendall, Frederick A. Farley, Alfred 
Conkling, Geo. Vail, C. N. Bement, B. P. Johnson. R. IL— 
Ex-Gov. Wm. C. Gibbs. Mass.—Robt. Farley, Sam’l. Wilde, 
Wim. J. Hubbard, Francis O. Watts. St. Johns, New Bruns- 
wick—R. W. Crookshank. 

Circulars, giving full details, will be forwarded to any gen- 
tleman desirous of patronizing the Institute, by addressing the 
Principal, 
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Terms: $1 per annum, in advance—6 copies for 
$5—13 copies for $10—30 copies for $20. 
Address SAMUEL SANDS, Publisher, 
2 Jarvis’ Building, North-st., Baitumore, Md, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, AND ITS 
PATRONS. 

Agriculturisis will bear in mind, that our Journal 
was the pioneer in the great work of agricultural im- 
provement, being the first paper ever started in A- 
merica exclusively devoted to the cause of husband- 
men. It is upwards of twenty nine years since its 
projector issued the first number. It commenced its 
career as an experiment, almost without patronage ; 
but its gifted founder saw that its objects and its aims 
must draw around it the support of the generous and 
the enlightened throughout the land, and his antici- 
pations were more than realized. The boldness of 
his enterprise, the utility of his plan, and the obvious 
necessity for such a publication, were so apparent, 
that friends and patrons sprung up in every direction. 
Indeed, it would have been passing strange, if a com- 
munity so intelligent as is that of the agricultural had 
not thus warmly manifested their devotion to their 
own and their country’s interest. When first com- 
menced, its subscription price was five dollars per 
annum, but in order to bring down its price, so as to 
place it within the pecuniary ability of small as well 
as large agriculturists, we have reduced it to one dollar 
per year, thus affording every one an opportunity of 
becoming its patron. It has been our constant aim 
so to fill its pages as that the ‘.dmerican Farmer” 
shall be equally as acceptable to the Farmer, as to 
the Planter, to the Dairy man and the Wool grower as 
to the Grazier, to the Gardener and Orchardist, as to 
the Horticulturist and Florist. For each of these de- 
partments of rural Jabor, we have catered witha 
single eye to make our journal alike a safe guide for 
each and all. And judging from the warm and gen- 
erous evidences of approval of our course, which we 
almost daily receive, we are proud to know that we 
have not labored in vain. Grateful for these pleas- 
ing proofs of the kindly feeling of our patrons towards 
us, and emboldened by our desire to extend the ben- 
efits of our paper, we throw ourself upon its present 
patrons with the fond reliance THAT THEY WILL USE 
THEIR INFLUENCE TO INDUCE THEIR NEIGHBORS TO 
TAKE IT. 

Gvano.—Enquiries as to the price of Guano hav- 
ing been made to us by many of our subscribers, we 
deem it proper to state, that there is none in market, 
and the probability is, that there will be none in 
time for the wheat this fall. As soon as there is an 
arrival we will announce the fact, and give the prices. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

To our distinguished Correspondents, whose com- 
munications have contributed so largely to lend in- 
terest to our paper, and to impart to its columns the 
elements of attraction, we owe a debt which we may 
never be able to repay ; but we are consoled by the 
pleasing reflection, that they have reaped a far richer 
reward than any we could offer them, as they have 
the consciousness of having subserved the interests, 
and promoted the welfare, of the noblest cause that 
ever called into requisition the exertions of man, 
animated the human mind, or summoned human 
thought into action:—for the cause of Agriculture, 
is the cause of humanity, of patriotism, and of virtue, 
and he who toils to enlighten his fellow in such a 
cause, is, emphatically, a public benefactor, as such 
labors, when directed by the ripe judgment and 
keen discernment that have distinguished the writ- 
ings of the contributors to the American Farmer, are 
as fruitful of blessings to the country as are the de- 
scending dews of night. Did we not feel proud of 
being the medium of communicating such produc- 
tions to the agricultural community, we should be 
insensible to the influence of impulses which we have 
ever delighted to cherish as among the things to be 
valued. Thankful, then, for past obligations, we in- 
voke our correspondents, one and all, to weary not 
in well doing, but to continue their acceptable labors, 
in order that the current volume may maintain the 
high reputation which they so nobly won for its pre- 
decessor. 








To ovr Excuances who have noticed our pros- 
pectus for a new volume, and our liberal prizes, we 
return our thanks—We have no doubt the great ex- 
citement, and the space which the proceedings of the 
respective political conventions have occupied in 
their columns, has prevented others from complying 
with the request contained in our last number—We 
would reiterate our appeal to them to notice the ap- 
pearance of the rrrst number of the new volume. 


Tue Batt ww Motion.—Our gallant young friend, 
WorruincrTon, leads off in dashing style in this our 
first number, on that fruitful subject, the Renovation 
of Worn-out Lands. He cuts to the right and left ; 
and if his thrusts shall have the effect of arousing our 





correspondents, ‘2 Learner” and Col. Capron, to 
enter the lists once more, we, and we have no doubt | 
our readers also, will render him thanks. His | 
experiments with Guano, it will be seen, are emi-| 
nently interesting. 


The communication from the Hon. Wm. Carmi- 
chael, on another page, is important, particularly in 
respect to the means by which his lands have become 
so fertile. The same materials are at the command 
of most of the farmers on that beautiful peninsula ; 
and we hope the spirit which is abroad will arouse 
a more general attention to the subject. 





A | Te 
Report oF THE ConimissioNER OF PATENTS. — 
We are indebted to the politeness of the Hon. Mr. 
Burke, Commissioner of Patents, for a copy of his 
annual report to Congress. Besides the usual quan- 
tity of matter connected with the Patent office, it 
contains many valuable articles upon the subject of 
Agriculture, and comprises a mass of agricultural 
statistics of great interest to the country at large, 
demonstrating, as they do, its immense productive 
resources. The Commissioner will accept our thanks 
for his very acceptable present, and without intend- 
ing to flatter, we may be permitted to remark, that 
he deserves the acknowledgements of American hus- 
bandmen as well for the matter as for the skilful ar- 
rangement of his book. 


30$°Tue Moritto Cuerry.—Mr. J. Tucker, of 
Baltimore County, has furnished us with a commu- 
nication on the subject of preserving the Morillo 
Cherry from the effects of the ravages of insects, 
which, however, was received too late for the 
present No. 





Fine Srock ror sate.—We refer those wishing 
to obtain superior animals of the Durham breed of 
cattle, to the advertisement of Mr. Wilkinson, on 
another page. The character of Mr. Gowen’s 
stock, as Mr. W. justly remarks, ‘is too well known 
to require comment.”? The occasica presents a fa- 
vorable opportunity for farmers and breeders, of a 
visit to this celebrated farm of Mr. Gowen, and also 
of examining the new Agricultural College which 
has been established at Mount Airy by Mr. Wilkin- 
son. Noone, we are sure, will regret the time spent 
in such a visit. 





“THe Horrticutturist.”—We refer the reader 
to the Prospectus of this excellent work, which will 
be found in our advertising pages. We can, with 
full confidence, recommend it to every gentleman 
fond of rural literature, whether he be an amateur 
or practical horticulturist. The new volume com- 
mences this month, and we will forward to the pub- 
lishers the names of those in our vicinity wishing to 
subscribe. 


Tue Farmer’s Lisrary.—The June No. of this 
admirable work closes the 3d volume, and we see by 
a notice on the cover thereof, that a change has 
taken place in its publication. Mr. Skinner will 
publish the work on his ‘‘own hook,” and intends re- 
moving to Philadelphia, and announces that hereaf- 
ter it will be published in that city under the title 
of “Tae Proven, tax Loom, anp THE AwnviL,” at 
$3 per annum. Subscriptions will be received at 
our bookstore. 

Hussey’s Rearer.—In speaking of the foree 
necessary for carrying on his operations, during our 
visit to Laurel, both Col. Capron and his very intelli- 
gent manager, Mr. Jno. Stabler, attributed to the use 
of Hussey’s Reaper a great saving in the expenses 
of the farm. They spoke of its operation in the 
very highest terms. 
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THE CROPS.—The Wheat and Rye Harvest, is | 
very generally over in many parts of the middle and | 
most of the Southern States, and we are happy to} 
learn, that these crops are likely to prove more | 
abundant than we have been favored with for some 
years past, and the grain heavier and more perfect 
than is usual. In some instances there are excep- 
tions, but they are very rare, indeed. The harvest 
this year is earlier than it ever was before in this 
State, within the remembrance of that distinguished 
individual, “‘ the oldest inhabilant.*? Since our visit 
to Col. Capron’s, we took a short tour to the wheat 
regions in the upper section of our State,—and found 
the farmers of Washington and Frederick counties 
fairly uncer way with their harvest, and the golden 
fields falling before the blows of the sturdy husband- 
men. [t was a glorious sight, and calculated to in- 
duce those who are the participants of the blessings 
of Providence, to liftup their hearts with thanks- 
givings and rejoicings to the bounteous giver of 
every good and perfect gift. 

Although it was admitted by all with whom we 
conversed upon the subject, that there had been but 
seldom a more abundant crop of Wheat, or one more 
free from every evil to which this grain is subjected, 
yet we found in no instance any field to compare 
with those which we examined at the Laurel. The 
general yield in those counties, would be from 20 to 
25 bushels to the acre. The Rye, which has been so 
uncertain a crop for years past, as to the deter many 
from attempting its cultivation, is extraordinarily 
good this season. The Outs, however, in conse- 
quence of the long continued drought, it was feared 
would be very short ; yet as we have had some very 
fine rains since the 17th, the period of our visit, 
they may stil] be able to head out, and in some de- 
gree recover from the effects of the dry weather.— 
The Corn appeared quite healthy, but had made but 
little progress since it reared its head above the 
ground,—and we saw but one really good field of this 
grain between this and Hagerstown, and that was 
on the farm of our friend, Jno. Newcomer, esq. on 
the Beaver creek, in Washington county,—the rains 
which have refreshed the earth more recently, will, 
no doubt, have had an excellent effect upon this 
crop, and with anything like a favorable season dur- 
ing the rest of the time allotted to its perfecting 
the grain, we may still calculate upon an average 
of this all important crop. The Hay crop is fair, 
and the season excellent for making and securing it. 
From all that we hear, what we have said above is 
applicable to most other sections of our own, and 
other States. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

A lively interest appears to have been awakened 
in this honest hegrted member of the old confederacy 
for the improvement of her system of Agriculture ; and 
we are pleased to find that our journal is to come in 
for its share of the good effects of the movement. 
The fact has, doubtless, often struck the mind of 
many of our readers, that it is competent for an indi- 
vidual, in his efforts to do good, to diffuse the benefits 
and blessings of his acts over entire communities, 
and that frequently the resulting benefits and blessings 
are more indebted to the goodness of the examples 





which they establish, than to the expense involved 
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in there establishment—for there are but few who are 
not susceptible of being aroused into a spirit of emu- 
lation when the proper incentives are used to give it 
spring and action. 

These remarks are rendered opportune by the 
fact, that the Hon. Mr. McKay, and the Hon. Mr. 
Daniel, members of Congress from the good Old 
North State, have subscribed for 150 copies of the 
American Farmer, for gratuitous circulation among 
their agricultural brethren athome, with the laudable 
view of encouraging a spirit of improvement among 
them. None can properly estimate the amount of 
good which these munificent acts may produce; and, 
surely, the motives which prompted them cannot be 
too highly appreciated. 

We have assumed the liberty of copying below 
the “Circular” which is to be forwarded to the indi- 
viduals to whom our journal is to be sent by the 
above named gentlemen: 


House or RepreseNTATIves. 
Dear Sirn:—Wishing to promote a spirit of 
Agricultural improvement, I have subscribed for a 
great many copies of the American Farmer, said to 
be an excellent work, with a view to distribution, a 
number of which I send you. 

Allow me to suggest the formation of an Agricul- 
tural Society for the county: such societies have 
been attended with the happiest effects in England 
and the Northern States, and would, if set on foot 
and properly conducted, be productive of similar 
results among us. 

The suggestion is made for the purpose of bringing 
the subject to your consideration, and through you 
to the consideration of others. 

If you are a subscriber to the work, hand the 
number I send you to some neighbor who will likely 
take an interest in the object sought to be promoted. 

Very respectiully 
Your obedient servant. 


Vircinta.—From the Old Dominion new lists of 
subscribers are pouring in from various counties. A 
letter from Columbia P. O., with the names of new 
subscribers, with a promise that we shall hear from 
the writer, with additions, adds: “Jt will give me 
great pleasure to add to the subscription list of a 
paper which I think so eminently worthy of the 
patronage of the agricultural community as the 
American Farmer; and on all proper occasions ] 
never fail to add my commendations in its favor.” 

Nort Carouina.—From the Old North State 
we are also adding handsomely to our list. We 
must be permitted to take the following as a sample 
from this quarter: ‘I will send on again before the 
Ist of July, informing you of the result of my efforts in 
bebalf of the American Farmer. From my heart, | 
wish success to the good cause of introducing system 
and order in the great business of Agriculture of the 
country. A noble business is your’s, Mr. Editor, to 
enlighten and guide the heads of those whose hands 
guide the Plough, &c. &c.” 

Arasama.—We thank our friends in this State for 
their exertions in behalf of our journal. To our 
Montgomery correspondent, especially, we are in- 
debted for his kindness. 
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Norruameton Co., Va.—We shall, in our next 
number, endeavour to avail ourself of the facts in re- 
lation to the system of agriculture in this county, as 
detailed by our correspondent, Northampton, and see | 
if we cannot point out one better calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of the agriculturists in that coun- 
ty, than the system now practiced there. The in- 
dustry of her citizens, so perseveringly persisted in, 
we believe may be so directed as to increase her | 
products some hundred per cent. and thus believing, | 
shall make the effort. 





Buckwueat.—As the oat crop promises to be a 
small one, we would suggest the propriety of seed- | 
ing an extra quantity of buckwheat. Chopt it makes 
an excellent food with cut hay or straw for horses, | 
and is excellent as the basis of a slop for milch cows. | 
Whilst it is conducive to the secretion of milk, it | 
exerts a delightful influence upon the skin and hair. 
Its straw, when well saved, is a very acceptable pro- 
vender for cattle. Besides which, buckwheat is the 
best grain to feed to hens where the laying of eggs 
may be desirable. 


THE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 
The Farmers and Planters of our country comprise 
the great majority of the people of the Union—they 
pay the major part of the taxes for the support of the 
government, at all times, and, in time of war, con- 
tribute the largest portion of the men raised for the 








defence of the country,—and yet they are the most | 
. ‘ ° ' 
neglected, if not the only neglected, class in the com- | 
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more legitimate one of agriculture ; for no sooner 
than transportation by steam was made to take the 
place of the snail-like course of flat-boats, than we find 
constitutional objections made to appropriations for 
the national road, and its ultimate abandonment to 
the States through which it respectively passed—so 
that, the moment the necessities of commerce did not 
require its continuance, it lost its national character 
in the eyes of the national legislature, and was cast 
upon the tender mercies of local legislation, and thus 
were the paramount interests of husbandry made to 
succumb to the supposed non-existcace of commer- 
cial necessity for its being further fostered and cared 
for by the legislature of the Union. 

We note these facts, not with the view of engen- 
dering jealousies on the part of the agricultural 
classes against any others, but because we desire to 
inspire the former with a spirit which shall lead not 
only to an assertion, but a maintenance of their just 
and indisputable rights. If the interests which we 
have pointed out, are entitled to the fostering sup- 
port and care which they have received from gov- 
ernment—and we do not question it—surely, it is 
fair that those who produce all the elements which 
go to add to the wealth of the nation, should have 
an equal claim upon the government; for we have 
yet to learn that there should be any privileged or- 
ders under the genius of our constitution, which cer- 
tainly, in its letter, as well as spirit, repudiates all 
such distinctions. Now, if those who are engaged 
in Commerce—who produce nothing—who do not in 
a century create a single dollar’s worth of the wealth 
of the nation, but who grow rich on the industry and 
enterprise of the farming and planting interests—can 


munity. Government appropriates liberally for the | have millions and hundreds of millions appropriated 





support of the interests of Commerce—supports a 
large Navy at a heavy expense for its protection in 
distant seas—she has naval schools to train our naval 
oflicers—government maintains an army and an A- 
cademy for the education of its officers—manufac- 
turers and mechanics have laws passed for the pro- 
tection of their peculiar interests,—but although the 
Agricultural classes contribute in such liberal mea- 
sure towards the sustenance of the government— 
although they, by their industry, skill, and enterprise, 
feed all, and raise the materials for clothing all, yet 
strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that 
government has done little or nothing, directly to pro- 
mote the interests and advance the prosperity of ag- 
riculturists. It did, to be sure, many years since, 
undertake to make a road, which was designated the 
Vational Road, to connect the Atlantic with the West 
—to afford a means of transportation for the pro- 
lucts of the latter to the sea-board :—but even in 
‘hat good work, it has years since tired of well-doing, 
and abandoned it to the States through which it 
passed, leaving its repairs to the precarious care of 


State legislation. And, indeed, though as a medium 


f transportation, it operated advantageously to the 
tillers of the soil, its projection was brought about 
more as a commercial than as an agricultural enter- 
prise, and may be said to owe its brief existence 
more to the influences of commerce, than to the 


| for their benefit and advantage, we cannot compre- 
| hend, what justice there is, in withholding from the 
| cultivators of the earth any countenance and support 
whatsoever. If it be just to establish schools to 
make good officers and seamen to protect commerce, 
why should it not be equally so to instruct the rural 
youth of the country, in the ennobling calling which 
they pursue? Why, weask, should not something 
be done to elevate the standard of our husbandmen? 
INTERESTING TO WOOL GROWERS. 
The following letter from the Hon. Samuel Law- 
rence, one of the most intelligent and extensive wool- 
Jen manufacturers in the Union, will be received as 
highly interesting by our entire agricultural commu- 
nity. It expresses the opinion, in plain and emphatic 
terms, that the present supply of wool is less than the 
annual home demand, by TEN MILLIONS OF PCUNDS.— 
The opinion of such a man as Samuel Lawrence, who 
is not only capable of forming one correctly, but in- 
capable of practicing deception, should at once stir 
up those who own lands fit for sheep-walks to in- 
crease their flocks,—and as there are millions of a- 
cres in our expansive country eminently suited for 
such purposes which are now unoccupied, yielding 
nothing to their owners, we sincerely hope that their 
proprietors will promptly take measures to increase 
the wool-growing branch of agricultural industry.— 
In the States of Maryland, Virginia, North and South 











Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, there are 
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millions of acres of land which are now unproduc- reclaimable desert; the place was disposed of, and 


tive, that might be profitably employed in the raising 
of sheep, and in the growth of wool of the very finest 
quality. Such being the case, should it not be a du- 
ty they owe to patriotism, as it is evidently their in- 
terest, for husbandmen to enter at once into an en- 
terprise that promises so rich a harvest of individual 
benefit and public good ? 

It is now twelve years since we first called atten- 
tion to the policy of increasing this particular de- 
partment of rural industry, and we have been grati- 
fied to observe its gradual increase, still, as is proved 
by the subjoined letter, there is a large horizon, an 
extensive verge yet to be filled up. 


Lowe ., Mass., Feb. 10, 1848. 

My Dear Sir :—Your very kind and interesting fa- 
vor of the 27th ult. duly came to hand, and should, 
if practicable, have received an earlier reply. The 
business of wool growing in this country is destined 
to be of immense importance ; and I am firm in the 
belief that within twenty-years we shall produce a 
greater quantity of wool than any other nation. 

You ask, ‘‘Is the present home demand supplied?” 
There is not enough annually raised in the country 
by 10,000,000 pounds to meet the demand of the 
manufactories. 

You ask, “‘ What countries can we export wool 
to?” &e. This country will not export wool regu- 
larly for fifteen“years, for the reason that the con- 
sumption will increase as rapidly as the production. 
I can point out articles made of wool now imported, 
which will require thirty millions of pounds of a 
medium and fine quality to support the consumption. 
_ The business of manufacturing wool in thiscountry 
is on a better basis than ever before, inasmuch as the 
character, skill, and capital engaged in it is such that 
foreign competition is defied. A very few years, 
and all articles of wool used here will be of home 
manufacture. 

Now I beg of you to keep the wool-growers steady 
to the mark. Let them aim to excel in the blood 
and condition ef their flocks, and the day is not far 
distant when they will be amply remunerated. 
shall always have great pleasure in hearing from you, 
and remain yours, most truly. 

SAML. LAWRENCE. 

Henry S. Randall, Esq., Cortland, N. York. 


Montcomery County Improvements.—In_ con- 
versation with Mr. Jno. Funk, of Washington coun- 
ty, one of the most successful farmers of that region, 
he related a circumstance which we deem worthy of 
noticing, as evincing the spirit of improvement 
which is abroad in Montgomery county. Several 
years ago he mentioned to us the purchase by his 
father, of a tract of several hundred acres of land in 
the latter county; the old gentleman sent some o 

his family to settle on the farm, to cultivate it—but 
they soon found that the texture of the soil was a 
little different from that naturally excelleut limestone 
land of their own county, to whieh they had been 
accustomed. After laboring for some time upon this 
tract, and drawing their support from the homestead 
in the meantime, they were finally compelled togive 
it up as a bad job, and returned to their former resi- 
dence, glad to escape from what they deemed an ir- 


the speculation turned out very disastrously to the 
old gentleman and his family. The spirit of im- 
| provement which has taken possession of the farm- 
ers of Montgomery, has, however, extended to this 
very barren waste, and our friend informed us, that 
in conversation recently with gentlemen who have 
passed through that country, he has heard, that on 
that very tract, the purchase of which had nearly ruin- 
ed his sire, the luxuriant fields bore evidence that its 
fertility was now equal to any of the very best lands 
of Washington county. The attempt at improve- 
ment, by the Messrs. Funk, was no doubt upon the 
same system which was followed in Washington 
county, and most probably, notwithstanding their in- 
dustry and indomitable perseverance, the same bar- 
renness would have ensued in the latter, ere this, 
had not their lands been so deeply imbued witha 
limestone formation. But even now, their fertility 
is decreasing, and an analysis shows that but a very 
small portion of lime is discernable in the soil, 
whilst the water is deeply impregnated with it. 

We learnt from one of our subscribers in Boons- 
boro’, Mr. Davis, who is enthusiastic in his devotion 
to the improvement of the lands of his neighborhood, 
that that pest of the farmer, sheep sorrel, is very rap- 
idly taking possession of much of the land in that 
county, and that if something is not done to arrest its 
progress, the direst results cannot but be anticipated. 
He has set himself to work to remedy the evil, and 
from the experiments made by him, he believes he 
has found in lime and ashes an antidote; therefore, 
Mr. Davis is a great advocate for the use of ashes, 
| and tho’ he found some difficulty in inducing his ten- 
| ants to spread them upon their fields, after they were 
| purchased for them, yet now, the effects upon their 


crops have been so salutary, that they have become 
| convinced of their great value. By reading the “*Far- 
| mer,” and having the lights of the experience of oth- 
|ers as detailed in its pages placed monthly before 


i him, Mr. Davis is highly improving his estate. 





} —_ - ——— 
|FAIR OF THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
| AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION AND CAT- 
| TLE SHOW—AGRICULTURAL CONVEN- 
| TION. 

| The Maryland Institute for the Promotion of the Me- 
hanic Aris, recently established in this city, is now 
| in successful operation, under the guidance and di- 
rection of a number of our most respected citizens 
engaged in the Arts and Sciences. They have fitted 
up a spacious hall in the Post Office building, with 
convenient rooms attached fora Library, Reading 
| Room, &c. which are open every evening for the ac- 
commodation of the members. It is the intention of 
the Board of Managers to have a course of Lectures 
delivered during the ensuing winter months upon 
subjects suited to the objects of the Institute; and it 
will have been seen, by the advertisement in our 
journal, that a Farr is to be held under its auspices, 
in October next, which we feel warranted in saying 
will redound in a high degree to the character of our 
Mechanics, Mannfacturers and Artizans, and will 
probably have been unsurpassed by any similar exhi- 
bition in the U. States. Invitations to attend will be 
addressed to the inventors and manufacturers of ‘‘ar- 
ticles inevery department of labor or skill, which 
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can in any way minister to the comfort and improve- 
ment of mankind ”—every description of articles 
‘whether of wood, stone, metal, or any other ma- 
terial which may serve any useful or ornamental pur- 
pose”—and the products of the loom in silk, cotton, 
wool, flax, hair, and all articles the result of female 
ingenuity, taste or industry, will have a place in the 
exhibition.” 

Ata recent meeting of the Board of Managers 
resolutions were adopted directing the Committee on 
Fairs, in addition to their circular inviting the Me- 
chanics and Manufacturers of the U.S., to aid them 
by their attendance at the Fair, with the products of 
their skill, also to address the Farmers, Planters, 
Horticulturists, manufacturers of Agricultural Ma- 
chinery, and others in any way connected with Agri- 
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cultural pursuits, suggesting to them to hold an AG- | 


RICULTURAL EXHIBITION & CATTLESHOW 
at ihe same time. A sub-committee is now making ar- 
rangements for the procurement of asuitable place for 
the Fair, and we would respectfully urge upon the 
Agriculturists of the Union to lend a helping hand in 
furthering the objects and designs of the Institute.— 
Those disposed to aid in the same, either by the ex- 
hibition of stock, Implements, Machinery, &c. or by 
donations in money, provender, &c. are respectfully 
requested to address the Secretary of the Institute, 
Samve. Sanops, publisher of the American Farmer, 
at as early a day as possible. It is believed thata 
finer exhibition can be gotten up, than was perhaps 
ever held before in the United States. The owners 
of several of the most extensive herds of Cattle have 
promised to be in attendance with the same. Messrs. 
Capron and Calvert, with their Durhams and Devons 
will be on the ground, and we think we are autho- 
rised in saying that Mr. Geo. Patterson’s splendid 
herd of Devons will also be here, a sight of which is 
well worth a visit to our city, from the most distant 
parts of the country—Mr. M‘Henry’s, Mr. Ridgely’s 
and Gen. Howard’s Ayrshires also; Mr. Carey’s and 
other grade herds will be on the ground; Mr. Carroll’s 
Oxford Sheep, and no doubt Mr. Reybold’s splendid 
flock will grace the Show. Mr. Gorsuch’s Berkshire 
and Mr. Jessup’s Chester Hogs, and an innumerable 
host of others, will be bere from all parts of this 
and the neighboring States. 

We would take occasion to add, that the oppor- 
tunity would be a good one, to hold the contemplated 
Agricultural Convention, urged by Dr. Brewer and 
others, through the columns of our journal. 

Any suggestions or advice upon the subject, would 
be thankfully received by the committee, addressed 
as above. 

Anotuer Crus Formep.—A correspondent at 
West River, informs us that an Agricultural Asso- 
ciation has been formed in that neighborhond, under 
the name of “ Portland Manor Agricultural Club”— 
and that there is reason to believe that similar asso- 
ciations will be formed throughout the lower part of 
the county, (Anne Arunde!). Our correspondent 
adds: 


“Most of our members reside in the “ Bristol” 
hundred, and are subscribers to your Farmer. Our 
objects are two-fold, Ist, Mental Improvemeni—2dly, 
The Improvement of Lands, Stock, §c.” 

**T heartily congratulate you on the increasing re- 
putation of your paper, and the good which it is ef- 
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fectinghere and elsewhere—it is producing its legiti- 
mate effects, improvement of mind, as well as of 
land.” 

We rejoice on receiving intelligence of the forma- 
tion of such associations, knowing as we do, that it 
is the surest evidence of the increasing attention 
which is being paid to the improvement of agricul- 
ture in the States where they are formed. We of- 
ten hear the remark, that “ a good time is coming,’’ 
and we verily believe that such is the fact in regard 
to the old States of our confederacy—the drain upon 
their population is restrained, and a more determin- 
ed feeling is evinced to resuscitate our lands, and to 
make them vie in fertility with the soil of the new 
States, to which so many of their sons have been en- 
ticed in past years. 

The association, of which we herald the formation, 
has elected Wm. Hopkins, esq., President and Trea- 
surer; and Dr. J. B. Owens, Secretary. The fol- 
| lowing resolutions have been adopted, which may be 
| found worthy of being imitated in other quarters. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Portland 
Manor Agricultural Club, will use every means to 
destroy the Horn-blower. 

| Resolved, That each of us pledge ourselves to kill, 
or cause to be killed, 300 head of the Blower. 

Resolved, That any member who fails to kill, or 
| cause to be killed, 300 Blowers, will forfeit and pay 
| 25 cents for each and every hundred he may fail to 
| kill, the said forfeit to be paid the Treasurer for the 
| use of any 3 negroes who may kill the greatest num- 
| bers of Blowers during the season; the said negroes 

to belong to, or live with any member of this Ciub. 
| Resolved, That each of us pledge ourselves to pay 
our negroes, 25 cents for every 100 Blowers, he or 
she may kill on the farm, where he or she may re- 
side; the said money to be paid by certificate on the 
Treasurer, and that each of us shall place in the 
| hands of the Treasurer, a sum sufficient to meet such 
certificate. 








ANOTHER FARMER’S CLUB. 

We insert with pleasure the following notice of 
the establishment of a Farmers’ Club in Queen Ann’s 
County. Such institutions are promotive of great 
good whether embracing Counties, or neighbor- 
hoods. We greet this one with our best wishes for 
its triumphant success, and hope they will, emula- 
ting the Club of Montgomery County, honor our 
Journal with their transactions : 

The Farmers’ Club.—We understand that an asso- 
ciation of gentlemen of this county is about being 
formed under the above, or some other appropriate 
designation. Its extent we believe, will be limited 
—comprising only that portion of our neighborhood 
known as Corsica, (or Tilghman’s) Neck—and ex- 
cluding from membership any who are not practical 
farmers and living within the specified bounds. It 
will beyond doubt, be a useful undertaking—draw- 
ing together a combination of Agricultural experi- 
ence, from which not only the members may derive 
benefit, but by which the interests of our — 
community generally may be materially promoted. 
We wish them success—the Neck produces some of 
the best practical farmers on this peninsula—and we 
shall at all times be gratified to note their progress, 
and give publicity to such matters as may be so di- 
rected by them.—Centreville Times. 
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last year we published a drawing of a Section of the 
Fence, described in the advertisement of Mr. Cole- 
man, in our advertising pages. We had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the machinery in operation, by 
which it is manufactured, at the late fair held at 
Washington Hall, in this city, and were highly grati- 
fied therewith.—It attracted much attention, and 
the right to manutacture in this city was sold to a me- 
chanic here, who wil! no doubt be soon underway 
with it, and announce the fact to the public.—The 
right for Prince George’s, and perhaps other counties 
was also disposed of. ‘The peculiar advantages of 
this fence are, that it takes less lumber than any 
other kind, will occupy less space upon the ground, 
is light and open, and not of course aflected by high 
winds, yet it is sufficiently strong to afford ample 
protection from all species of intruders. We per- 
ceive also that it is portable, and capable of being al- 
tered tosuit any shaped lot. I[taflords gates at any 
oint and of any size, and can be manufactured from 
umber that cannot be split into rails. Itis worthy 
the attention of all who have ground or land to in- 
close.” 


Carrot Co.—With the names of some new sub- 
scribers at Double Pipe Creek, we received the fol- 
lowing note :— 


“I am trying to get others to subscribe for the | 
Farmer, and think that I shall succeed, as there | 


seems a great spirit in the people for improving their 
Lands, and farming is being more generally attended 
to than formerly. Lime is much used, and with 
great advantage to our soil,—we generally apply to 
corn in the spring, say 50 bushels to the acre, and 
also on wheat fallow, the same as cn corn land ;— 
meadows are benefitted by applying 50 bushels per 
acre, as a top-dressing on the sward. Some few 
have tried the Guano, but I think it has not done 
what was expected, and I think also, that it is too 
dear to use as a general manure; I would prefer | 
Lime, Bone-dust, Stable manure, Composts, Plaster, | 
Ashes, and plenty of Clover Seed sown, and when in 
full bloom ploughed in; this course, I think, is suffi- 
cient to improve any land. The great secret of | 
farming is, to improve the land in the cheapest man- | 
ner or al the least expense, or the most profitable way | 
we can get at it. What would suit one part of our | 
countiy would not another. Every one can 3uit | 
himself, and enjoy his own notions—but all should | 
take the American Farmer.” 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


OrnamentaL Fenctxc.—In our August No. of 


VOL. 1V.— No. 1]. 


THE LEMON TREE. 

Wesr River, June 19th, 1848. 
To the Editor of the Anerican Farmer. 

Dear Sir :—Can you inform me through your ya! 
uable paper, any means to prevent the lemon tres 
from casting its fruit. I have a fine tree raised from 
a cutting of a bearing one, that blooms finely, but 
| casts its fruit in its young state. The tree is not ir 
the least affected with insects of any kind. Jam told 
that lemon trees raised from cuttings will not hold 
their fruit, but [ know to the contrary, having seer 
small trees that were great bearers propagated in 
that manner—any information on this subject wil! 
oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

[If any of our horticulturists can give the desired 
information, they will oblige us by answering the a 
bove in time for our next No.—Ed. 4. Far.]} 

ROTTING OF PLUMS. 

I have several plum trees of superior kinds stand- 
ing in my yard, and although they bear fully, yet to- 
ward the time that they should ripen, nearly all of 
them rot on the tree. They stand ona grass plat, 
the earth around them is pretty rich—the fault per- 
| haps, lies in the earth being, as remarked, too rich.— 
| If there is a remedy for preventing their rotting, | 
| Should feel gratified if I could receive the informa- 
| tion. I am, respectfully yours, &c. 
| York Co., Pa. Henry Meyers. 

We suspect the cause of the falling of the fruit a- 
rises from the punctures of insects, and would re 
commend that freshly made ashes be dusted over th: 
| trees early in the morning for several days in succes 
This operation should be performed while th 
leaves are still wet with the dew. 


THE “FARMER” IN VIRGINIA. 
Vineinia, June 19th, 1848. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

{ have just received the Prospectus of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, and I was pleased to see that you had 
placed my name on your list of Agents for Virginia 
[can assure you the Farmer has no warmer friend 





| sion. 


, and be assured, Mr. Editor, that no opportunity 


shall pass without an effort to advance its interest 
I may not be so fortunate as to count lists of Subseri- 
bers with your old friends and acquaintances ; fo: 
I have deep rooted prejudice to deal with. ‘The agri- 
cultors of this neighborhood belong generally to the 
old school system, to which they cling tenaciously, and 
it is hard, very hard, to induce them to subscribe to 





ai | Agricultural Journals—for political papers thes 


—_ in Mississippi. i = have a peculiar fondness ; yet I shall do my best to ot 
A letter from a gentleman in Mississippi, in re- | tain subscribers for the Farmer, and if I fail, I shall 


mitting his subscription to the American Farmer, | have the consolation to know that it was not for the 
remarks :— | want of efforton my part. If I obtain any more 


“ [ take pleasure now in enclosing $3 to cover the | subscribers [ will forward their names as fast as ob- 
amount due your office, and to subscribe for, in ad-{ tained. There are two Agricultural Journals that 
vance, another year’s continuance of your most val- | should be in the hands of every Agricultor in the 
uable journal. Indeed, 1 have been for so long a! United States, viz.—the American Farmer and the 
time a reader of the “Farmer,” and have been there- | Southern Cultivator. I will guaranty that every far- 
by so much benefitted, that I now look upon it as my | mer who takes and reads the above named Journals 
best friend, and, of course, feel interested in its wel- | will be richly rewarded by the valuable information to 
fare. For wart of a proper currency of the deserip- | be found within their pages. It is ever my ardent 
tion of one dollar bills, it is almost impossible to re- | desire to do alll can to advance the cause of Agri- 
mit regularly each annual subscription—hence my | culture, and I do not believe that I can do any thing 
delays heretofore: in future, however, I will endea- | that will promote its interest more than by recom 
vor to keep ahead with you. My subscription now | mending and obtaining subscribers for the American 
will reach July, 1849.” | Farmer. A Virginian. 
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To the Editor of the American Farmer : | which appears in our paper of to-day. We have 
The analysis of my soil appears over the name of | noticed that, since the “Farmer” has been circula- 
octor Higgins, in the American Farmer, which is ting in our county, very great improvement has been 
probably correct, but there is a great error in the | made in the appearance of our farms. They are 
statement of the production of my land, and I deem better cultivated, and present altogether a new face. 
: proper to manifest the source from which it origi-'| The “Farmer” has contributed very largely to the 
ated. | improvement in Montgomery husbandry.—Rockville 
The Mediterranean wheat in 1843 had been re-! (Md.) Journal. 
ently sowed in this neighborhood, of which I had The vocation of the Farmer or Agriculturist, is 
own forty bushels. ‘The report of its extraordinary | indeed a noble and responsible one, and we ardently 
srowth, induced several persons to visit the field, a-| hope that he may reap a reward commensurate with 
uong others Mr. Mandeville, then the county survey- | his justs deserts. That Agriculture flourishes best 
wr, and who also edited a newspaper at Centreville. | where intelligence most prevails, is a fact well 
\fler the wheat was thrashed and the product ascer- | known to every one who has taken the slightest no- 
tained, Mr. Mandeville, estimating the quantity of | tice of events. . 
land either upon his own or other information,! By the way, speaking of Agriculture, reminds us 
published the product at 50 bushels to the acre.— | that it is our duty to recommend to the Farmers of 
When the publication came under my observation, | Bucks county a most worthy and excellent work, and 
| was satisfied that the estimation was too large, | one, too, that is justly regarded as a standard publi- 
which I did not deem proper to countenance by si- | cation—we allude to the ‘American Farmer,” pub- 
ence, and he, at my request, by chain and compass lished in Baltimore, by Samve Sanps, at the low 
ascertained the true quantity of land, which placed | rate of $1 per annum.—Newlown ( Pa.) Journal. 
Tue American Farmin.—The pursuit of agri- 


the product at 34 bushels to the acre. | 

About one half of this land had been marled, and | culture as a science is of comparatively late date, 
| think if the wheat from that part had been sepa- and is confined as yetto few. The periodicals de- 
rately gathered and measured, it would have exceed- | voted to the dissemination of knowledge on this sub- 
d forty bushels to the aere. ‘The correction, Mr. ject have already awakened attention to its impor- 
Mandeville, at my request, published in his paper, | ance, and introduced many improvements upon the 
which it seems, has escaped the observation of Dr. | former routine of farming. ‘* The American Farmer” 
Higgins. | has long labored in this work, being the oldest agri- 
Before the field on which this wheat grew was | cultura! journal inthe U.S. It is devoted exclusive- 
improved, from 15 to 20 bushe!s of wheat was es-| ly to agriculture and its kindred branches. To aid 
teemed a good crop to the acre ; iny first application | in attracting attention to the resuscitation of the 
was marsh-mud from the salt marshes of Wye River, | worn-out lands of the old states, and make them yield 
by which my crops of wheat and corn were much in- | almost equal with the virgin soils of the West, says 
creased, and the fertility of the Jand has been since | the Editor, has been the steady aim of “The Ameri- 


juLy.— 1848. 
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greatly advanced by the application of shell marl. 
WM. CARMICHAEL. 
Wye, Queen nn’s Co., Md., June 21st, 1848. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

We hope we may be pardoned for introducing the 
following from among many similar notices of the 
new volume of our journal. We thank our kind 
friends of the press for their liberality in not only 
publishing our Prospectus, but also for the highly 
flattering manner in which they speak of our labors, 
and their offer of service to act as Agents for us. 


>We have the June No. of the American Far- 
mer before us, filled as usual with articles of inter 

est and instruction to the agricultural community ; 
among the rest a communication from the State 
Chemist, containing an analysis of soil taken from 
the farm of W. Carmichael, Esq. of Queen Anne’s. 

This number completes the volume, and the pub- 
lisher in presenting his prospectus for the next vol- 
ume offers, with great liberality, $100 in premiums 
for the best essays upon the renovation of worn-out 
Jands. 

We do not see how any Farmer who pretends to 
keep up with the improvements of the age can do 
without this valuable work, and we hope those of 
our friends who do not take it, will speedily sub- 
scribe. For that purpose we have put up a pros- 
pectus in our office, and will be happy to receive 
their names. That veteran Farmer, Col. N. Golds- 
borough, we observe, is agent for Easton.— East. Star. 
20> The “American Farmer,” for June, contains 
arich treat for the farmers. We refer our readers 
to the prospectus of this most valuable periodical, 





can Farmer.” This Journa! is published at Balti- 

| more, and is therefore, sufficiently near this State to 
admit of the practical application of its recommen- 
dations to our own soils. A new volume commences 
in July; each No. contains 32 pages, making a vol- 
ume yearly of 400 pages. Price $1 per year.—New- 
bern (.N. C.) Repub. 

A Goopv Move.—The editor of the American Far- 
| mer, published at Baltimore, (by the way, one of the 
| best Agricultural publications we receive, and just 
about to enter upon a new volume,) offers premiums 
amounting to $100 for the three best essays upon the 
renovation of worn-out lands, to be transmitted be- 
fore the Ist of September, to be based upon the 
knowledge of facts obtained through the experience 
of the writer, or from we!! authenticated data. We 
are glad to see this inducement held out for the es- 
says desired; and their publication in the Farmer 
will be worth five times a year’s subscription to each 
of its subscribers.—Bucls Co. (Pa.) Intelligencer. 

Tue American Farmer for June has been re- 
ceived—it is, as usual, filled with useful matter.— 
Every agriculturist should subscribe for the Farmer, 
as it is considered to be one of the best Agricultural 
Journals in the country, and published at the low 
price of $1 per annum.—Kent News. 

American Farmer.—The June No. of this excel- 
lent and valuable monthly has already been received, 
the contents of which are, as usual, of a varied na- 
ture, suited to the duties required to be attended to 
on the farm during the month. A number of valu- 
able original essays appear on different subjects of 
much interest to the farmer. 

The June No. completes the volume of the Far- 
mer. “ow is the time to subscribe, as a new vol- 
ume commences on the first of July. To increase 
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the interest of the Farmer, the publisher offers aj Wright. It would astonish an up-country man to see 
piece of silver plate valued at $50, for the best essay | what these enterprising gentlemen have already 
| accomplished ; yet what they have done is not a 


upon the renovation of worn-out lands ; and two oth- 
er pieces of plate valued at $30 and $20 each, for 
the second and third best essay on the same subject. 


Terms, $1 per ann.— Westminster (Md.) Carrolltonian. | 


American Farmer.—The June number of this} 


valuable journal is before us. Its contents as usual, 
are rife with interest and valuable information.— 
This number closes the third volume. In commenc- 
ing a new one the publisher offers premiums to wri- 
ters on the “renovation of worn-out lJands,’”’ which, 
apart from the intrinsic importance of the subject, 
will command valuable essays. Now is the time for 
subscribing to this agricultural paper. We hope 
every farmer in our county will come forward and 
subscribe ; by forming clubs, it can be had for less 
than a dollar for each subscriver. Weare authorized 
to act as one of the agents—Denton (Md.) Journal. 
DELAWARE. 

As the “Farmer” is beginning to circulate more 
freely in this gallant little State, it is our intention 
to devote a portion of our pages to its affairs, from 
time to time. A capital writer, hailing from Seaford, 
who styles himself ‘“‘Rusticus,” in the Wilmington 
Journal, gives a graphic description of the improve- 
ment which is going on in that State, as well as our 
own. We wish our space would permit us to give 
the article entire, but find we must content ourselves 
with an extract. After describing the situation of 
the county from which he writes, Rusticus goes on 
to say: 

“In hospitality, the citizens of Sussex cannot be 
surpassed by any people in the Union. They live on 
the fat of the land. Being at a distance from mar- 
ket, the best of their productions grace their own 
boards, and their tables are profusely ladened with 
the substantials and luxuries of life. The difference 
between the people of Sussex and those sections 
near a market may be expressed in a few words: 
the former sell what they cannot eat; the latter eat 
what they cannot sell. I have travelled over various 
parts of the Union, and no where do the people live 
better or enjoy life more than in Old Sussex. 

But my chief design in writing was to give you 
some description of the state of Agriculture in this 
Hundred. The soil is sandy, but contains a sufficient 
quantity of clay to render it retentive of manure. 
It may be termed a light loam, while it is stiffer than 
most other parts of Sussex ; it, by no means, may 
be compared with your county in this respect. That 
it is, in the highest degree, susceptible of improve- 
ment, facts abundantly prove. Farms, that a few 
years since would scarcely produce five bushels of 
corn to the acre, will now, through the potent influ- 
ence of manure, lime, and ashes, bring thirty bushels, 
and I have no doubt that inafew years more, the 
same farms will be able to cope with the choice 
lands of New Castle. I am persuaded that you 
would agree with me in opinion, if you could see the 
wonderful effects that have been produced in a short 
time by means of the different fertilizers of the soil. 
The farmers here are waking up from the sleep of 
the last century, and are becoming alive to the 
capabilities of the soil and the practicabilities of im- 
proving it. The pioneers in the work of improve- 
meni, in the immediate neighborhood of Seaford, are 


Col. Wm. H. Ross, Col. P. N. Rust, and Capt. Chas.1 To Sami. Sanps, Esq. 


} 





tithe of what they aim to perform. During the last 
four years, there have been brought into this Hundred 
about 150,000 bushels of lime and ashes—an enor- 
mous quantity, when you consider that previously, 
from the settlement of the county, there had not 
been used (I presume) ten thousand bushels. Of this 
large amount, Col. Rust has used 15,000 bushels of 
ashes and 5,000 of lime; Col. Ross, 35,000 bushels 
ashes and 20,U00 of lime ; and Capt. Wright, 10,000 
bushels of lime and ashes. The residue has been 
used by various persons in other sections of the 
Hundred. The example set by these gentlemen is 
being followed by others, and the time is not far 
distant when there will be sold here, in the course of 
a single year, from one to two hundred thousand 
bushels of lime and ashes. 

We are happy to inform you that Jast week an 
“ Agsicultural Club” was formed for this Hundred. 
It is comprised of the following gentlemen, all sub- 
stantial, practical farmers: Col. P. N. Rust, Col. 
Wm. H. Ross, Capt. Chas. Wright, Thos. Jacobs, 
Elijah Cannon, Esqr’s, Jno. E. Sudier, M. D., Jas 
KE. Hall, Stansbury Jacobs, Wm. Neal, Cyrus P. 
Phillips, Wm. C. Polk, and John Kinder, Esqr’s. 
The Club is to meet monthly at the houses of its 
members, the place and time of meeting to be deter- 
mined by lot. On the 11th of this month they met 
at the house of Col. Ross. and after organizing, took 
a stroll around the premises. The Colonel] is one of 
the largest ‘armers in this State; his farm contains 
900 acres, one half of which is arable, and the re- 
mainder woodland. He has this year about 90 acres 
in corn, which have been ashed broadcast, and ma- 
nured in the hill with poudrette. His wheat field 
contains 51} acres, and has been covered with ma- 
nure raised upon the farm, and ashed at the rate of 
75 bushelsto the acre. I need not say that it bids 
fair to make an abundant return—we saw a clover- 
field of 75 acres, which has been improved by means 
of woods-dirt, lime, and ashes, and will cut a ton of 
hay tothe acre. There were two other fields in 
grass—one in orchard grass and clover, the other 
clover and timothy. But I have not room to go more 
into detail. After their walk, the Club sat down to 
a dinner, which gave proof that the Colone}’s lady 
was as much at home in her department, as the Col- 
onel was in his. After dinnera committee was ap- 
pointed to purchase for the use of the Club a Devon 
Bull of the purest and best stock. The Club ad- 
journed to meet the third Thursday in June in 
Bridgeville, at the house of Dr. Jno. Sudler. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

With the accompanying note, we received the pro- 
ceedings of this Society, annexed, and return our 
thanks for the honor conferred upon us. We accept 
the invitation tendered us, and, if nothing unfore- 
seen shall prevent it, we hope to have it in our power 
to be present at their approaching exhibition. 

Rockvitte, June 10, 1848. 

Sir :—Enclosed you have a copy of the proceed- 
ings of a meeting of our Agricultural Socisty. Your 
attention is particularly invited to so much thereof 
as relates to yourself. I am also directed by the So- 
ciety to invite you to meet us at our approaching 
Exhibition. Yours, &e. 

Wa. Veins Bouic. 
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On the 5th June the Society held its Second 


Quarterly meeting for the year, at the Court House, 
in Rockville. The meeting was well attended; and 
was organized by calling Vice President Rosertr 
P. Dunxop, to the Chair. 

The proceedings of the previous meeting were 
read; also, a letter from Mrs, E. Jane Peter, re- 
sponsive to a communication from the Secretary, 
transmitting to her the resolutions of this Society, 
sympathizing with her on account of the loss of her 
husband; which being heard, the Society, upon mo- 
tion, ordered it to be placed upon its records; and the 
same was recorded—to wit: 

Montevipeo, March 27, 1848. 
Mr. W. V- Boutc: 

Sir—I beg you to receive my grateful acknow- 
ledgements, on behalf of the Society which you re- 
present, for their testimonials of regard to the mem- 
ory of my beloved husband, and to yourseif especial- 
ly, for the sympathizing manner in which you have 
discharged the duty. 

It is, indeed, a sweet solace, in an hour of bereave- 
ment, to know that there are hearts that feel with 
and forus; and | deem it but a meed due to the 
merit of him who is now no more, for his heart ever 
expanded and sought to alleviate the woes of others. 

Whenever I can aid or assist the Society, which 
was ever an object of his peculiar regard, it will af- 
ford me pleasure ; and if consistent with your rules, 
beg to be permitted to continue his annual contribu- 
tion, together with that of my four boys, who are en- 
rolled as members. Yours, with respect, 

E. JANE PETER. 


The society then proceeded to the election of its 
officers for the year. Upon counting the ballots, it 
was ascertained that A. B. Davis was elected Presi- 
dent; Orno Macroper, Vice President of the first 
District; Zacuartan Warers, for the second ; Gro. 
W. Dawson, for the third; Rosertr Dick, for the 
fourth; and Wa. H. Farqunar, for the fifth; Jas. 
W. Anverson, Corresponding Secretary, Wm. Veirs 
Bovic, Recording Secretary ; and Ropert W. Car- 
TER, Treasurer. 

Joseph T. Bailey, Francis C. Clopper, Richard J. 
Bowie, John Brewer, and Horatio Trundle, Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Upon taking the presidential chair, A. B. Davis 
delivered a brief address, returning his thanks to the 
Society, for the distinguished honor conferred on 
him, and presenting encouraging views to the socie- 
ty for its persevering in their labor of rejuvenating 
our worn-out soils. 

Upon motion, it was— 

Ordered, That the Society feeling deeply indebted 
to its officers of the past year, on account of their fi- 
delity and diligence in the conduct of its affairs, do 
return to them its hearty thanks therefor. 

It was also— 

Ordered, In view of the venerable age of Rocer 
Brooks, his private virtues and distinction as a far- 
mer, that his name be enrolled as an honorary mem- 
ber of this society for life. 

It was also— 

Ordered, on account of the valuable services of Ep- 
MunD Burge and Samvuet Sanps to the farming in- 
terest, and their distinguished devotion to the cause 
of agriculture, that the name of each of them be en. 
rolled as an honorary member of this society. 

Upon the report of the Executive Committee, it 
was also— 

Ordered, by the Society, That Ricnanp J. Bowie 








be appointed to deliver the Address at the Annual 
Exhibition, in September next; and should he, from 
any cause, be unable to discharge this duty, that 
Joun Brewer be appointed in his stead. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee report to 
this Society what works, standard or periodical ag- 
riculture, it would, in their judgment, be advisable 
to procure within the compass of the society’s 
means. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be re- 
quested to invite such gentlemen and ladies as have 
manifested an interest in the administration of the 
society, to co-operate with them in making arrange- 
ments for the approaching exhibition. 

Resolved, Thata committee of three be appointed 
to inquire and report to this society, if any, and what 
improvement can be made in our county road system. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be published in 
the papers of this place, and the American Farmer; 
and that the society stand adjourned to the second 
Thursday of September next, the day of the Annual 
Fair. 

Wm. Veirs Bovic, Recording Secretary. 
REMARKS OF MR. DAVIS. 
{Published by request of the Society.] 

Gentlemen of the Society:—In returning to you my 
acknowledgements for the honor you have conferred 
upon me, in electing me to the Presidency of this 
useful and respectable Society, it would be affecta- 
tion in me to say that it is unexpected. 

Since the lamented death of our late most excel- 
lent and energetic President, Mr. Jon Parx Custis 
Peter, lL have received so many intimations, both 
oral and written, upon the subject, that I cannot with 
truth say that I am taken altogether by surprise. I 
can, however, with perfect sincerity and truth, say 
that the distinction you have honored me with, is en- 
tirely unsolicited on my part. IJ the more highly ap- 
preciate it because it springs spontaneously from you. 
I wish, gentlemen, I could feel myself more worthy 
of it. Called to succeed a gentleman, who was con- 
fessedly the first and most distinguished farmer of 
the county, I can but feel the weighty responsibility 
I incur; and [ accept the office of President of this 
society, with unfeigned diffidence in my ability to dis- 
charge its duties with credit to myself, or usefulness 
to the association. 

It is just two years, gentlemen, since this society 
was organized, amidst some doubts and misgivings 
of its success. Since then, although its growth has 
not been equal to the wishes of some of its most san- 
guine friends, still its progress is encouraging. The 
number of members has increased from less than fif- 
ty, to upwards of two hundred; and by their contri- 
butions we have been enabled to hold two success- 
ful and well-attended Fairs—have distributed a num- 
ber of appropriate and acceptable premiums, to 
highly meritorious objects; and the addresses and re- 
ports of the members and committees of the society 
have been complimented as equalling those of much 
older and larger associations. That there has been, 
too, within the same period, a marked improvement 
in the cultivation a production of our soil, and in 
our stock and implements of husbandry, is a fact at- 
tested by every observant individual who passes thro’ 
the county. 

The declared object of this Society (as is set forth 
in its Constitution,) is, “to advance the Agricultural 
interests, and improve the resources of the country, 
by combined counsel and exertions.”” With such an 
object—sv honorable—so disinterested, and I will al- 
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its character, could it be Cabbages.—Keep your beds of early cabbages per- 
otherwise than gyeo What more noble ob-! fectly clean from weeds and grass, and the earth, 
ject, gentlemen, t an a voluntary association to ad- | *pl3 
vance that branch of industry, universally conceded | open. In dry weather, water freely just before sun 
to be the most important and the most useful! Ag- | down. 

riculture is the foundation and support of every trade | Cabbage Plants.—If your Savoy, Drum-head and 
and occupation of man. It is the source whence | other fall cabbage plants are ready, seize the presen: 
Pape wg Rage beast derive 7 Pages pest occasion to prepare a bed for their reception, and 

p . e ‘ 3up- ' ‘ 
t gives Tile to commerce, animates trade, and sup" | set them out the first rain. We need hardly tell you 


ports manufactures. The mariner, the mechanic, | : , ; 
the student, and the artist, are all alike dependent | that this vegetable requires to be manured liberaliy 
upon the farmer. It is at once the most innocent, ; —that to ensure large heads the ground must be fur- 
most rational, and most usefu! occupation. The far- | nished with strong manure and plenty of it—th 
mer alone, can truly be said to be a sovereign upon | ground should be dug a spade deep and raked well 
earth—he alone, can claim to hold all other classes, | “ ot in P , 
trades and professions under obligation. How no-| Cucumbers for Pickles.—Prepare a bed and plant 
ble and dignified their calling! Whata field for the ; cucumbers for pickles—when the vines come up 
exercise of a benevolent mind has the farmer, who, | dust them for several mornings in succession with : 
while he ager “y the earth ie his own sup- | mixture of equal parts of soot and plaster. 
port, can also indulge the proud reflection that he | Melons for Mangoes.—Prepare a bed and plant Me! 
on seed, to raise melons for mangoes. 


contributes to the wants of universal man! } 
An enterprise, then, which has for its object, the , °" ** : 
improvement of a branch of industry so generally, | Kidney Beans.—Small patches of the dwarf kidney 
nay, so absolutely important, can surely not want | bean may be planted at intervals during this mont! 
friends. And although we have sustained a great, | for table use, and for making pickles. 
an irreparable loss in the death of our lamented; Borecole.—Set out your Borecole plants. 
president, let that loss but animate us to redoubled} Cauliflowers.—Seize the first rainy spell and set 
exertions in a cause which he so nobly, so patriotic- | out your Cauliflower plants intended for winter use 
ally, and so ardently espoused. | {t is desirable that they be set out during the contin- 
Gentlemen, to advance the interests and resources | uance of the showers—plant them 2! feet each way 
ofthe Agriculture of our county, is certainly, very | Small Salading, of all kinds may now be sown—to 
properly, the primary object of our association; bul | ensure a continuous supply, sow at intervals of ten 
there is, or ought to be, an effect from this associa-| days. They should have a shady border and be fre- 
tion, not less happy, if not so important in its results, | quently watered. 
which should not be altogether overlooked, and;  Celery.—It is now time that you had set ont your 
which, I think, should commend our Society to gen- | Celery plants for autumn and winter use. As there 
eral countenance and support. All communities in| may be some of our readers who are not conversant 
this country are, unfortunately, more or jess divided, | with the mode of growing this excellent vegetable, 
both religiously and politically, into sects and parties; | we will state it somewhat at large : 
and the tendency of these divisions are, to alienate; Choose a rich piece of ground with an open expo. 


and estrange our feelings and diminish our inter- 
course with each other, if not sometimes to engend- 
er prejudices and animosities. Now, happily, in 
this our Agricultural Society, we have erected a 
common platform, upon which all—both whigs and 
democrats, catholics or protestants, of whatever 
name or sect—can meet and discuss, and interchange 
views and opinions upon a common topic, in which 
all are mutually interested, and from which, all can 
derive instruction and gratification. 

This fraternal intercourse, kept up and encour- 
aged as it should be, it seems to me cannot fail to 
have a most salutary effect. It will make us better 
friends—better neighbors—and better citizens. 1 
cannot think, gentlemen, that this is an unimportant 
result of our association. 

Permit me, gentiemen, in conclusion, again to re- 
turn you my acknowiedgments for the honor you 
have conferred upon me, and to pledge my best ef- 


sure ; mark out the trenches by line 10 or 12 inches 
wide, allowing a space between each trench of 3 ft 
Dig each trench a moderate spade deep, laying the 
earth dug out on each side between the trenches 
lay 3 inches of rotten dung, in depth, at the bottom 
of each trench, then pare the sides and dig the dung 
and parings in together with an inch or two of the 
| loose mould at the bottom of the trenches—then put 
| in the plants. 
| Previous to setting out the plants, trim the tops 
by Cutting off the long straggling leaves, as also the 
ends of the roots, leaving the tops about 6 inches 
| and the roots about 2 inches long. Let them b 
| planted in the middle of each trench with a dibble, 
4or5 inches apart. As soon as planted give the: 
a profuse watering, and shade them until they strike 
root and begin to grow, taking care to water them 
;every afternoon about sun-down until they beg 
| to grow. 


| 
} 


| 


forts for the advancement of the character and pros-| When the plants have a height of 8 or 10 inches 
perity of this Society, and I earnestiy invoke your | they should receive their first earthing. This ope 
continied aid and co-operation, in furtherance of) ration must be performed when the earth is perfect: 
the object of our association. lly dry. The earth must be made very fine and gert 
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WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
Presuming that you have thus far followed our ad- | 
vice, we shail proceed to give you such further advice | 


as the affairs iu the gardeu require during this mouth, 


‘root may be sown in drills upto the 10th of this 


ly Jaid on each side of the plants in the row, taking 
care to leave the hearts and tops free and uncovere 
This operation must be suecessively repeated at i- 
tervals of 10 or 12 days until a sufficiency of the 
piants shall have been blanched. 

Turnips for early use may now be planted—the 
bed should be kept well watered in dry weather. 

Ruta Baga Turnip.—The seed of this substantial 
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month. Give the ground a heavy manuring with a 
mixture of 7 parts well rotted manure and 1 part 
ashes,—spread three-fourths of the quantity on the 

lot of ground broadcast, dig it in spade deep, and 
rake until the soil is perfectly fine and clear of lumps. 
Then lay off drills 27 inches apart, 4 inches deep, put 
Qinches of depth of the compost into the drill, cover 
it with one inch of the earth taken out of the drill, 
smooth the earth on the top and sow the seed as thin- 
ly as possible on the top of the manure thus covered, 
then rake in a sufficiency of the excavated earth to 
cover the seed an inch, smooth off the surface and 
put it down with the back of your spade. 

The seed should be soaked 12 hours in fish oil be- 
fore being planted, and drained and mixed with ashes. 
When the plants first come up, sprinkle them with 
fish oil, and for several mornings in succession dust 
them witha mixture of equal parts of plaster and 
ashes. When the plants get 3 or 4 inches high, thin 
them out so as to stand 6 inches asunder ; keep them 
clean, and you will have a good crop of a most ex- 
cellent variety of the turnip—one that will maintain | 
its good edible qualities until late in the spring—an | 
advantage which it has over the common turnip. | 

Lettuce.—Set out your plants to head, and sow seed | 
at intervals of 10 days throughout the month to come | 
in successively. 

Spinach.—Towards the last of this month sow a| 
compartment in Spinach for fall use. 

Radishes.—Sow Radish seed at intervals of 10 days | 
during the month. { 

Sowing Cabbage Seed.—Sow some Early York, Ear- | 
ly Sugar Loaf and Early Battersea Cabbage seeds to | 
furnish young greens for autumn use. 

Leeks.—This fine culinary bulb may still be plant- | 
ed out. 

Peas.—Select a shady part of your garden and 
plant a small patch of peas for table use. 

Gathering Herbs.—Most Medicinal and Culinary | 
herbs should now be gathered and dried in the shade. | 

Egg Plants, Tomatoe Plants, and Red Pepper Plants, 
may still be set out—they must however, be well | 
watered every evening and shaded from the sun un-| 
til they give evidence of having begun to grow. 

Budding.—Plums, Cherries, and kindred fruit may 
be budded between the 10th and 20th of this month. 
Pears may be budded towards the last of this month. 
Budding should be done in cloudy weather. 

Having attended to all that we have noted, ex- 
amine every bed, border and compartment of your 
garden, have every weed and blade of grass extirpa- | 
ted, the growing plants hoed, as also the ground be- | 
tween their respective rows. Let it be your plea-! 
sure, as it certainly is your duty to have the cleanest | 
and best tilled garden in your neighborhood, and you | 
can but succeed to your heart’s content, while yout! 
example will stimulate your friends and neighbours | 
to do as you have done—and let us tell you that it! 
is wortuy of the ambition of any, however exalted | 
he may be, to have his garden looked to as the pat-| 
tern garden of the reighvorhood. 

Watering.—In dry weather have all your vegeta- 
bles and flowers watered, daily, just before sunset. 








FLORICULTURE. 

Prepared for the American Furmer, by S. Feast, Florist. | 

WORK FORK JULY. 

Camellias, should be frequently syringed and re- | 
ceive moderate supplies of water. 

Dahlias should be neatly tied to stakes; as they ad- 


Geraniums may be cut down, and cuttings may be 
put in, if young plants are wanted. 

Carnations should be Jayered this month. 

Azaleas will be growing rapidly, and will need 
plenty of water. 

Cactuses should be carefully watered. 

Orange and Lemon Trees, may now be budded. 

Chrysanthemums will require heading down, to 
make bushy plants. 

Tulips and Hyacinths should be taken up and placed 
in a coo} dry piace until October. 

Mignoneite Seed should now be sown for blooming 
in November. 

Perennial Flower Seeds may still be sown for flow- 
ering next spring. 

Greenhouse Plants, in pots, should be attentively 
watered. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
From the 21st of May to the 20th of June. 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll county. 























Wind. Te: t Remarks. 
22 w w sw (69 383 78) Clear 
23' ne we x |63 70 65 Fog Cloudy 
24 g& swsw [58 75 71) Fog Cloudy 
25, SE SE 58E a 75 73) te Cloudy 
26) s w w {68 75 73 Cloudy Clear 
97| ne sw s [61 80 73) Fog Clear 
28) s sw s (60 & 75] do do 
29.8 sw sw (62 78 75) do do 
30} sw w w |66 77 7l Rainjin. Clear 
3liw wow 59 65 60) Clear 
l'w w w [57 73 67} Clear 
2\w w sw {56 76 75) Clear 
3 sw sw sw |66 86 81) Clear 
4 sw sw sw/j74 86 80'\Clear A storm at night 14 ia, 
diw w w |72 83 74 Clear 
6\nw Nw Nw 67 72 66| Clear 
7Nw Nw nw {59 68 64) Clear Cloudy 
Siw w w |66 72 68} Clear 
Iw Ww w 65 78 73) do 
10.w s ne 63 67 64! do Rain11-2inch 
lw ow w (62 78 75} Clear 
low w w (61 71 63) Clear 
I3nw NW WwW i53 68 6H Clear 
liw w w jo0 74 74 Clear 
15} w 8s w j7l 88 & Clear with 2 fine breeze 
l6\w sw sw {70 87 8&9 In room 95°, in shade open air 
strong breeze Clear 
17\w Ww w {74 85 85) Clear 
lisw ss sw |77 83 83! Cloudy Clear 
19j3 swi79 85 89) Clear Gust 1l-4in. 











BALTIMORE MARKET—Jonz 28. 


The intelligence from Europe, per steamer Buena 
Vista, just arrived, is rather unfavorable for our pro- 
ducts of Cotton and Breadstuffs, a slight decline in 
each having taken place. 

Cattle —There were 580 head of Beeves at the 
scales to-day, of which 350 were sold, 160 driven to 
Philadelphia, and 70 were left over. Prices ranged 
from $2.50 a93.50 per 100 Ibs. on the hoof, equal to 
$5 a $6 75 net, and averaging $3. Hogs.—Sales of 
iiogs were made to-day at $4.25 a$4.50. Flour—-The 
demand for Howard street Flour is quite limited, 
and the amount for sale is small. A few hundred 
bbls. were sold to day at $5.62}, and we quote this 
rate as current. The receipt price is $5.50. One 
or two smail parcels of City Mills Flour were sold 
at $5.75. Grain —Very litle Wheat arriving. A 
cargo of Virginia red, the only parcel in market to- 
day of any consequence, was sold at 110 and 114 cts. 
We quote good to priie at 105all5cts. Alot ofnew 
wheat rather inf., from Westmoreland Co., Va., the 





vance in growth, give them occasional supplies of 
liquid manure. 


first in market, sold at 110c. Sales of Corn to-day at 
40241 cts. for white, and 45 cts for yellow. We 
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quote Rye at 65 cts. Sales of Oats at 32a34 * neg 


Provisions.—Swall sales of Pork are making at $11 
for Mess and $9 for Prime. The stock of Beef is 
light, and holders have put up the price of No. 1 to 
$10 agll. Mess and Prime have almost disappear- 
from market. Bacon, Sides and Shoulders are tend- 
ing upward. We note sales of Shoulders at 4 cts, 
and of Sides at 4 7-8 cts. We quote Sides at 43243 
cts, and Hams at 41253 cts, for fair to good, and 5} 
a8 cents for canvassed and extra family. Lard is 
quiet, kegs are held at 8 cents and bbls at 7a7} cts. 
Whiskey.—The demand is very limited, and sales 
small. We quote hhds. at 214 c., and bbls. at 224c. 
Beans, dull, at 68a 75c. per bush.; $1 per bushel, 
for prime, from store. Coffee, Laguyra, 6 3-8, Rio, 
64a63. Wood, hickory, $424.50; oak, $2.75a3.50 ; 
pine, $1.50a2. Slone Coai $5.50. Hemp, large sales 
at $130 per ton for American dew rotted ; water-rot 
at 8a9c. per lb. ; Manilla, 9} ; Russia, nominal at 
$235 per ton. Molasses, N. O. 22226; Cuba 13al7. 
Turpentine, 36238 per gall. Tar, $2.125. Rosin, 75 
ets to $1.50 per bbl. Oil, linseed, 65268; lard, 60c. 
Plaster, $2.62; a 2.68 perton. Rice, $3.50 a3.62.— 
Sugar, N. O. $3.50a4.50 ; P. Rico 4a5 25; Cuba, 
$3.50a 4.25. Tobacco is very dull, no sales making 
for shipment, and receipts rather light ; holders not 
disposed to give way—we quote nominally as fol- 
lows: Maryland, $2,503.00 for inferior and com- 
mon; $3a3,75 for good common; $5a6 for good ; 
$6a13 for fine and better qualities ; Ohio is held 
nominally at $3 to $13, according to quality. Wool, 
13al6c. for fair of new clip, common unwashed; and 
23 a26 for washed ; finer grades 29a37c per lb. 


THE HORTICULTURIST, 
JOURNAL OF RURAL ‘ART AND RURAL TASTE. 
Edited by A. J. Downtna, Ese. 


ne Turd Vouome or THE HORTICULTURIST Commences 
on the Ist of July, 1848. 

The Publisher, at the close of the second volume, desires to 
return his thanks forthe handsome patronage bestowed on this 
work. It has already attained a circulation equal to that of 
any similar magazine in Europe, and far beyond any of its class 
hitherto attempted in America. Its influence on the progress 
of Gardening, and the diffusion of information in matters of 
Rural Taste, is already strikingly apparent. Its extended and 
valuable correspondence, presents the experience of a large 
body of the most intelligent cultivators in America; and the 
instructive and agreeable articles from the pen of the Editor, 
make it equally sought after by even the general reader, inter- 
ested in country life. 

In order to induce still greater improvements in the work, 
and especially in its illustrations, the Publisher takes this 
method of presenting it in various parts of the United States, 
where it is not already known, and where he is confident that 
it only needs to be examined, or even announced, (such is the 
popularity of Mr. Dowuing’s works,) to be at once ordered. 

he work is published monthly in 8vo. form, of 48 pages— 
each number accompanied by a frontispiece and several other 
engravings. The list of constant contributors embraces our 
first horticulturists and practical cultivators. The ‘‘ Foreion 
Notices’’ present a summary from all the leading Horticultur- 
al Journals of Europe; the “Domestic Notices,” and An- 
SWERs TO CorResProNDENTS, furnish copious hints to the no- 
vice in practical culture; and the numerous and beautiful il- 
lustrations,—-Plans for Cottages, Green Houses, the Figures of 
New Fruits, Shrubs, and Plants, combine to render this one of 
the cheapest and most valuable works to country gentlemen 
on either side of the Atlantic. 


Notices of the Press. 


No one who loves the country will willingly be without Mr. 
Downing’s Journal. In it he combines the merits of all his 
revious works. While informing the practical gardener as to 
is particular vocation,—the best sorts of garden fruits, vege- 
tnbles, ornamental shrubbery, ete., and as to the best manner 
of cultivating each and all, he intersperses lessons of taste in 
rural architecture, of projit in rural economy, of knowledge at 
ence useful and brilliantin botony, and of delight in all the 
branches of that most rational, independent, and healthful ex- 








The Editor of this attractive Journal has earned a wide re. 
nown by his elegant and most useful works on Landscape 
| Gardening, Cottage Architecture, and Pomology. As an Origi- 
} ual and accomplished author in these attractive and popular 
pursuits, he has no rival since the death of the indefatigabje 
Loudon ; and his merits have been acknowledged by marks of 
high consideration from some of the crowned heads of the Oid 
World.—Silliman’s Journal. 

This magazine is printed and illustrated in beautiful style, at 
Albany. As to its character in other respects, it is sufficient to 
say that it is conducted by A. J. Downina, the most distin- 
guished writer in the Union, on all topics connected with hor- 
ticulture.—Cincinnati Gazette. 

We strongly recommend this excellent and useful work to 
| all who are attached to rural pursuits, either for amusement or 
for profit.—Montreal Gazette. 

Every one at a'l ambitious of keeping up with the improve 
ments of the day, in gardening, should subseribe for this Jour. 
nal.—N. O. Com. Times. 

We have found much pleasure in assuring ourselves of just 
what we anticipated of the work in such hands, a desideratum 
for the advancing taste of the country in horticulture aad ruraj 
architecture, to which the work is chiefly devoted. No per- 
son, perhaps, combines morc harmoniously the scientific and 
the practical than the originator of this work.—N. Y. Observer, 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per year—T'wo copies for Five 
Doliars. To Agents, a discount of 20 per cent. will be made, 

GiG-All payments to be made in advance, and orders to be 
post-paid. 

tG-All business letters to be addressed to the Proprietor, 
LUTHER TUCKER, Albany, N. Y., aud all communications 
to the Editor, A. J. DOWNING, Newburgh, N. Y. 

CG-Subseriptions for “THE HORTICULTURIST,” re- 
ceived at the Office of the American Farmer, Baltimore, by 
ee of whom the Ist and 2d volumes may be had. 
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16,000 IN ONE YEAR. 
COLE'S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 
OR DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
1 Book for every Farmer ! 

ND a book which every farmer should own, and may 

own, by paying the smail sum of Firry Cents, which 
may be the means of saving the life of many valuable animals, 
and from which he may derive a vast amount of the most val- 
uable information in regard to the Training and Breeding of 


Animals, us well as full Rules for Restoring and Preserving 
Health. 


16,000 COPIES 


of this valuable work have been sold in OnE Year,—and we 
have testimonials enough in its favor, from those who have 
purchased and examined it, to filla volume. We publisha 
few only. 

‘*No farmer’s library is complete without Mr. Cole’s Trea- 
tise on the Diseases of Domestic Animals.”’ 

From William Bacon, Richmond. 

This book is just what we fariners want. The prescriptions 

are simple, always accessible, and harmless to the constitution. 
From the Christian Herald, Newburyport. 

It is truly “a book for every farmer.”” We have been most 
astonished at the amount ofimportant information and instruc- 
tion which it contains, on the training, breeding, and diseases 
of domestic animals. It is compiled by one of the best agri- 


| cultural writers in the country, from his own experience and 


observation, as a practical farmer and conductor of agriculiur- 
al papers. 
From Levi Bartlett, New Hampshire. 

This book should be in the library of every farmer. 

From the Farmer’s Visitor, by Gov. Hill, N. H. 

As the Editor of that excellent agricultural paper, the Boston 
Cultivator, and other kindred works, Mr. Cole has shown him- 
self well qualified for the compilation of this work. We have 
known him for years, and he has proved himself to be one of 
the most persevering and able of our agriculturaleditors. We 
understand his new book has already lad a free and extended 
sale. Many times its price, to almost any farmer, may be 
saved in its purchase. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
23 Cornhill, Boston. 

100 agents could make money on this book, in various sec 
tions of the country. None need apply, except those who can 
command a small cash capital of from 25 to $00. 

Address, post paid, the Publishers, 23 Cornhill, Boston. 

CUSHING & BROTHER, 
General Agents for the State of Maryland, 
262 Marker stREET, opposite Hanover-st., 
Baltimore, Md. 





isteace—life in the country.—N, F. Courier and Enguirer. 


For Sale at the office of the American Farmer. Jim june l 
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WHITMAN’S WROUGHT IRON RAIL- 


WAY HORSE POWER AND THRASHER. 





WROUGHT IRON RAIL-WAY HORSE 
Sweep Horse Powers and Thrashers, for 2, 4, 6 or 8 horses made on an entire 1 
introduced into this State, and warranted toturash, clean and 
For Sale this 
- WHITMAN, Jr., Corner of Light & Pratt-sts.—Baltimore. 


10 


at least 4 times more durable than any other Sweep-Power ever 
break less wheat than any machine in use. 
season, by jy l 


Prices about the - of other machines, say from 3120 to $200. 


-POWERS AND THRASHERS for one and two horses, and 100 


new principle, which renders them 


LDL OD OOOO 3~nnrs eee es 


HE SUBSCRIBER takes pleasure in returning thanks to 
the many gentlemen who have favoured him with their 
MILL-WORK ; also to the farmers aud planters for their libe- 
ral support in the Machine line, and would respectfully in- 
form them, that his endeavors to please will continue unremit- 
ting. He is prepared at all times to build any of the following 
kinds ot MILLS. Overshot, Pitch Back, Breast, U ndershot, 
Reacting, Steam, Wind, T ide, Horse—power, or Tread Mills ; 
and having the best of workmen employed at pattern and ma- 
chine making, he can at all times furnish the best ancles at 
the lowest prices, such as Horsepowers, Pettigrew Shellers, 
Murray’s Shellers, 4 kinds hand and power Shellers, portable 
Mills adapted to any power, Corn and Cob grinders, Straw, 
Hay and Fodder Cutters, Carry-log and Mill Screws ; also ma- 
nufactures Hoisting Machines, Hoisting Cranes, Pile Drivers, 
Turning Lathes and Steam Engihes ; and any kind of Machine 
Model or Mill-work built to order. Any kind of Catings and | 
Smith-work atthe lowest prices. I w a all Mills planned | 
and erected by me to operate well. JAS. MURRAY, 
Millwright, York noar Light st. Bz ultimore. 





Also for sale, Jas. Murray’s patent separating Shellers,which | 
shells and puts the corn in perfect order at the same time, for | 


the millor for shipping—Persons living near the city can bring 


with them one or two barrels of corn, and give the sheller a | 


| 


French Burr Millstones, with all the —, 3) 
and some Saw Mill work—the whole are good, and any or ali | 


fair trial before purchasing. 

He has also for sale, the following second hand Machinery : 
2 pair 4ft6 in. French burr Millstones, With all the gearing; 
pair 3 ft 6 in. 


of the above will be sold low. nl 
Ma irax, N. C., August 25 ~ 47. 

Mr. Jas. Mcrray,— Dear Sir: —This is to certify that T have 
used your fans during the last spring and summer, and feel no 
hesitation in saying they are the besg By tar, | ever saw, I tan- 
ned with one fan, one thousand barely ef corn in one day— 
andin one day fanned one thousand=,uUshels of wheat, as it 
come from the tnresher. Theylill do as much as any two | 
ever had, in the same time. Yours, Ke. 

WwW. B. HATHAWAY. 





r YO THE MECHANICS, MANUFACTURERS, ARTISTS 

AND OTHERS IN THE UNITED STATES.—The 
Board of Managers of the Maryland Institute for the promotion 
of the Mechanic Arts, recently established in the city of Balti- 
more, respectiully announce that they intend holding their first 
FAI for the exhibition of improved Machinery, Agricultural 
Implements, &c. inthe month of October next. 

Further particulars will be given in future advertisements, 
and circulars will be forwarded to persons engaged in manu 
factures and the arts. J. K. Svapieron, 

Geo. J. Rocus, 
Epwarp Neevies, }Com. on Fairs. 
Ross WINANS, 
B. 5. Benson J 
ADAM DENMEAD, Chairman. 
Ap. 1 


Bam't. Fanps, Sec’y. 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!:! 
The subscriberis manufacturing Ploughe 
of various patterns and of diflerent siz- 
Res; also Wheat Fans, Cylindrical Straw 
Cutters, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, 
eae CORN 'SHEL LERS, &e. Also, 
NG MACHINES and HORSE POW ERS—these 
latter are used by the following gentlemen, to whom reference 
is made, as to their superior value, viz. Messrs. T. Beard, Th. 
Beard, Dr. Watkins, J.T. Hodges, T. Welsh, W. Mackall, J. 
Igiehart, A. Seliman, R.Sellman, W. Hopkins, J. Kent, Geo. 
Weils, Geo. Gale, Dr Fenwick, A. Fraukiin, J. C. Weems, 
of Anne Arundel county ; G. W. Weems,J.'T. Barber, R. B. 
Chew, W. Boswell, Y. Howes, ofCalvertco. Md. {tj-Agent 
of Evans Davis, Balumore co. forsale of the Woodcock Plow. 
Pennsylvania Grain Cradles. CHAS. H. DRURY, 
Gillingham alley, entrance from Howard st. near P. ratt, 
mal and store, Hollingsworth st. corner Pratt. 


NOTICE. 
CLAIRMONT NURSERY, 
Near Baltimore, Md. 

We again take pleasure in notifying our various 
customers and the public, that the time has nearly arrived for 
transplanting Trees, &c., and consider our stock of fruit trees 
| superior to what they have ever been before both in quality 
and in quantity, as we have had an opportuty of testing their 
correctness froin our standard Trees which are extensively 
bearing.~We deem it unnecessary to enumerate the various 
kinds of fruit and ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, Roses, Green 
House plants, Flower roots, &c. &c., suifice it to say our Nur- 
sery and Sced Garden occupies about 100 acres of the Farm, 
and our determination Is to give satisfaction if possible, both 
in price and quality —printed Catalogues, giving our prices, will 
be be sent gratis; where Ia uge quantities are w anted considera- 
ble discount will be made. Letters addressed to R. Sinclair, 
Je. & Co., Light St., Baltimore, or the subscribers, Balto. Md. 
will meet with prompt attention. 

Persons wishing to act as Agents will please let us hear from 
them. VM. CORSE, 
vl Successor to Sinclair & Corse. 











ULT IV AY TORS.—We have made an improvement in the 

Cultvator—the object of which is, to let the horse travel in 
the middle of the rowofcorn, &c. This is done ina very sim- 
ple manner, by means of an adjustible draft rod which is mov- 
ed so that the Cultivator may be run close to the rows—and 
the horse at the same time travel between them, and thus pre- 
vent whatoften occurs, the treading up of the corn, or so near 
as to injure the roots, Price, expanding with cast teeth, $5.50; 
with wrought $6.50, E. WHITMAN, Jr. 

May 1. Corner of Light and Pratt-streets. 


iL} BOOK & JOB PRINTING neat neatly executed 
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Danone CATTLE AND SWINE FOR SAL 

; AUCTION.—-The subscriber having purchased of Mr. 
James Gowen, his large berd of Short Horn Cattle, (the char 
acter of which is too well known to require a comment here) 
and being desirous of adopting for th. benefit of his pupils, a 
more general system of culture thun is practicable with the 
keeping of so numerons and increasing a stock of cattle, will 
sell at Public Auction some 12 or 14 head, on Wednesday, the 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


E AT, Q‘\HESTER COUNTY PIGS.—For Saic, a very superior 


| Apply at this office. 


12th of July next, at the Rising Sun Hotel, on the Germantown | 


Road, near Philadelphia. The stock to be sold will consist of 
Cows with Calves by their sides; Cows in calf, all good aged, 
(principally yous) one very fine Bull, (Bruce) 4 years old, 
Yearling and 2 years old Heifers, and both bull and heifer 
calves from 5 to 8 months old. 

He will also sell several very choice Boar Pigs of the Dutchess 
breed—a breed very favorably known in New York, having 
been originated by Mr. Wilkinson several years since, in 
Dutchess County, V. Y. (his nutive county) where he has re- 
peatedly received the first premium from ihe Agricultural So- 
ciety of that county, for his superior swine. 

Mt. Airy Agricultural Lnstitute, Germautown, Pa. June 3, 748. 

July 1-1t. JOHN WILKINSON. 


ENCING—FENCING.—The undersigned is now prepar- 
éd to furnish the entire apparatus, or any part of the ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of the new, beauuful, and highly 
economical kind of FENCING, advertised in the last August 
No. of this Journal, to such as desire, together with the Patent 
Right for any of the counties of this State, except that of Fred- 
erick, Montgomery, Carroll, Baltimore, and Pree George’s— 
also for the eatire territory of Virginia, or any part of it—like- 
wise for any part of the territory of Pennsylvania unsold, For 
particulars, description, &c. see the American Farmer, No. 2, 
tor 1847. C. COLEMAN. 
Mt. Pleasant, Frederick county, Md., June, 1848. 
July! 
IGHLY IMPROVED HORSE-POWER,—The subseri- 
ber is prepared to furnish his improved Horse-Pewers, 
upon the Sun and Planet principle, and such as he exhibited 
at the late Fair in this city. ‘This power possesses some peeu- 
liar advantages over all other powers in use, as running light- 
er, being more durable, and any repairs necessary to it, can be 
done on the farm without going to a mechanic’s shop. ‘Tose 
in want of a Horse Power would do well to examine this be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere—price 8100. Threshing Machines 
on hand tor $45 and g5o. J. 5. EASTMAN, 
July 1 At his old stand, 180 Pratt-st. 


yO FARMERS.-—The subscriber has on hand three good, 
strong 4 Horse Powers, which be will sell at 50 each; also 
a variety of PLOUGHS, small and large, of good patierns and 
well made, that he will sell below first cost. Likewise, supe- 
tior THRESHING MACHINES, and various other Farming 
Implements, equally cheap. Plough Castings on hand at re- 
tail. J. 8. EASTMAN, 
July 1 In the rear of 180 W. Pratt street. 
NHRESHING MACHINE.—J. S. EASTMAN, No. 180 
Pratt-street, would furnish a Horse-Power and Threshing 
Machine to thresh a crop of wheat near Baltimore city. jy } 
THRASHING MACHINERY, HARVEST 
TOOLS, &e. 
HE subscribers are manufacturing an unusual large as- 
‘sortment of agricultural machinery for the coming harvest 
—all of which they warrant to be equal as regards pian of con- 
struction, durability, &c., to any similar machinery made in 
this country. T’hey may be rated and priced as follows, viz : 
Lever Horse Powers, 3 size 85 100 and $150 
Endless Chain Powers, 2 s ; at 85 and silo 
Thrashing Machines, 4 sizes, at 35 40 50 and 360 
Straw Separators for do. 3 sizes, at 15 18 and 320 
Grain Cradtes, made with iron and wood braces 
—extra and common finish, at 
Horse Hay and Grain Rakes, best quality, : 
Hand Rakes, Hay Forks, Scythe Stones, Sickles, Cradlers, 
Hainmers, &c., also 
Corn and Tobacco Cultivators. made with cast iron and 
steel tines, price 4,5 and 36 
Corn and Drag Harrows 5 to $16 
2and 3 Furrow Plows—improved 5.50 and $6.50 
Fanning Mills, with separating firtures, greatly 
improved 25 30 and $35 
We are aiso manufacturing extensively, our late improved 
drilling machines, which, with tests during the last season, has 
proved the article to be perfect in every particular—they are 
fixed to drill almost every variety of grain, but particularly 
adapted for wheat. 





w. 


S, at 






4 and $5 
Sl 


In the next number of this paper we will say more in regard | Invitation to correspondents 18] Mc ntgomery Co. Agr. Soc. 


to this new and valuable machine. 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
Manuiacturers and Seedsmen, 


jul 62 Light-st.—Balumore. 
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Pair of Chester Co. Pigs, about 2 months old—price $15. 
july lilt 


reek SALE—THE Minor and Horton PLOWS of every 
size, with all their extra Castings.—Also, Wiley and ali 
other PLOWS and CASTINGS, all of the Northern manufac 
ture and materials, We also keep one of the best hand Corn 
Shellers in this market, which we will warrantto all who pur 
chase. We have a lot of large size 2 and 3 horse Plows of the 
Wliey and Minor & Horton, which we wish to get off and will 
sell them very Cheap, at W. GAWTHROP & SON’S, 
mh 1 1848, No. 71 Bowly’s wharf, Baltimore. 
GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—LABOR SAVING 
MACHINERY.——GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma 
nufacturer, Baltimore st. West of Schroeder st. Baltimore, is 
now prepared to supply Agriculturists and all others in want of 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
in his line. He can furnish Portuble Saw Mills to go by steam, 
horse or water power ; Lumber Wheels; Horse Powers of va 
rious sizes, rangingin price trom $85 to #200, and each sinnple, 
strong and powerful. His Horse Power § Thrashing Machine, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of 8125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according to 
size, at $30, 40, 65 and $75; Improved Seed und Corn Planter, 
Portable Tobacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, $12. 





BONE-DUST AND POUDRETTE. 

HE subscribers are prepared to furnish the above named 

articles of manure, at the shortest notice, at their menu- 
factory on Harris’ Creek, Canton, near the Eastern limits ef 
the city. Orders may be leftat 8. Sanps, Publisher of the 
American Farmer, No. 2 Jarvis’ Building, North-st., Balte. 

mar 1, HOSKINS & BAYNES. 

FRte “Simon pure,’ andinvincible Witey PLOW still in 

the field—A. G. MOTT, at No. 38 Exsor Srreer, R€ar 
the Bel-Air Market—Manufacturer and Vender of Imple- 
ments of Husbandry, viz. Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Grein- 
Cradles, W heat-Funs, Corn-Shellers, Straw- Cutters, Endiess 
chain Llorse Powers, Threshing Machines, §c. §c.—through 
this medium, would apprize the agricultnral community of the 
fact, thathe is the only manufacturerin the “‘ Monumental) 
city” of the Genuine Winey Pow (right and left hand) 
composed of the real ‘simon pure”’ and justly celebrated New 
York composition. chilled castings, the points of which, are 
warranted to stand the most rugged soil equal to steel, at a 
cost ofabout fwo cents per acre, for blacksmith’s bill.—If you 
are tor bargains, call, or send your orders, for he guarantees his 


aoe ORANGE SEED.— We have received a few 
gallons of this seed for sale, at $3 per quart. ‘Those wisb- 
ing to raise this shrub for hedges, should obtain the seed this 
summer or fall. 8. SANDS, Office of the Farmer. 
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